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tempt, he proved equally successful; and he would have 
ventured a third time, had he not been advised not to 
compromise the reputation he had just acquired. 

“Sir,” said the duke to the captain, “ your compary 
is full, I suppose ?” 

“ No, monseigneur,” replied the captain. 

“Will you admit another archer?” said the duke. 
“ Will you have me?” 

“We shouid be tuo highly honoured,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“ Where is your muster-roll?” said the prince. “J 
wish to inscribe my name ;” and on the moment, the 
muster-roll was honoured with the name of a Bourbon. 
A few days afterwards, the archers presented to the 
prince a complete uniform of their company. The Duke 
of Bordeaux exhibits a marked predilection for every 
thing that relates to military science, a predilection that 
would, no doubt, materially interfere with his other 
studies, if care were not taken to control and regulate 
it. 

The best encouragement that can be held out to him, 
is the promise of allowing him to witness military evolu- 
tions. One day, when attending a review, he was struck 
with the martial air which a pair of huge mustachios 
gave to one of the officers. 

“ How fine these mustachios look !” said he; “ would 
that mine were already grown!” At this moment, his 
eye directed itself to the seamed and war-worn counte- 
nance of one of his suite, who had a slash on his cheek. 
“There is,” said he, “something better still than mus- 
tachios—an honourable scar, like that which distinguishes 
Lavillate. Let but the occasion arise, and I will do 
my best to be like him.” So saying, he threw himself 
into the arms of the officer, and embraced with enthusi- 
asm the proud record of his bravery. 

These anecdotes, selected from a countless number, 
afford sufficient indications of the generous and dignified 
sentiments which adorn this youthful prince, and are a 
presage of what we may expect from an education di- 
rected upon the soundest principles, and pursued in the 
school of misfortune. 

The noble character of the Scots exhibited itself in 
the conduct of the inhabitaats of Edinburgh towards the 
royal family of France. if our princes were unsparing 
of acts of bounty, the generous people who profited by 
them were not slow in testifying their gratitude. 

Wherever the king went, the most profound respect 
was manifested towards him by persons of every shade 
of poiitical opinion. ‘The lower classes of society, to whose 
necessities the purse of Charles X. was always open, ex- 
hibited not only a sentiment of respect, but of affection 
to their generous benefactor. May we not trace in those 
points of resemblance (of which the Scots have, per- 
haps, an instinetive rather than a settled idea) that are 
found to exist between the misfortunes of a royal family 
still vivid in their recollections, and the more recent sor- 
rows of another, the origin of the specics of veneration 
which they evinced towards the royal exiles, when they 
came to seck, in the palace of the Stuarts, that asylum 
denied them in the land on which they had conferred 
every blessing during a sway of eight centuries? How- 
ever overwhelming their adversity, however signal their 
bountics, was it possible that respect and gratitude could, 
in the short space of two years, cause an attachment so 
powerful as to give to separation the character of public 
calamity, felt alike by men of all parties and of all re- 
ligious beliefs? Assuredly not. The homage paid to the 
exiled Bourbons must have had a retrospect to the unfor- 
tunate Stuart family. 

General sorrow, I may say desolation, was manifested 
throughout the town, when it was known that the king 
had determined to quit Edinburgh. ‘The most lively re- 
grets were expressed by the magistrates, the corpora- 
tions, and all who had an opportunity of approaching the 
person of his majesty. 

The day of departure was a memorable one. The 
Whole population lined the road from Holyrood to Leith, 
where the embarkation was to take place. The strects, 


the windows, nay, even the tops of the houses, from 

whence a last farewell could be taken of the illustrious 

exiles, were filled with spectators of the affecting scene. 
As propriety did not admit of those popular demon- 

strations which are only exhibited towards native sove- 

reigns, the people of Scotland supplied the place of these 
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delicacy. It was arranged that each person in the vast 
srowd should wave, in silence, either a white handker- 
chief or riband, as the cortége should pass along. By so 
doing, the people presented to the royal view a colour 
which recalled the recollection of more prosperous times. 
A generous flattery dispelled, for a moment at Icast, 
from a heart in which grief had taken up her abode, 
those sensations consequent upon existing misfortune, 
and threw over the past a consoling remembrance, which 
would afford a resting-place to hope, whenever it should 
have to recall the days of past sorrow and regret. 
SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 

All that hospitality presents as most attractive to a 
stranger—all that knowledge offers as most varicd, are 
found combined in the society of Edinburgh. In no city 
in Europe does he find a greater anxiety displayed to 
win his good opinion. These dispositions appear inspir- 
ed by the desire to set off to advantage a land cherished 
by the natives with an attachment bordering upon wor- 
ship. 

The Scots have considerable pretensions to science, 
and to a certain degree of perfection in the arts. Each 
individual seeks to excel in some particular branch; from 
this desire results a more general education than exists 
elsewhere, and a necessity of displaying it. ils, which 
at the first blush might appear a questionable merit, is, 
in truth, a real advantage. 

The Scottish ladies exhibit a latidable desire to please, 
and the greater part of them attain their object. Tall, 
of fair complexton, and fairer skin, they are in general 
rather handsome than pretty. They atone for that deli- 
cacy of feature which nature sometimes denies them, by 
their gifted minds and graceful manners. One can 
hardly remain for a few moments in the society of a 
Scottish lady, without being convinced that they sneceed 
in the most important object of woman’s life—in the ta- 
lent of pleasing. ‘Their beauty is resplendent at a ball; 
their wit imparts to their conversation an uncommon in- 
terest; in point of education, and in their systein of do- 
mestic economy, they do not difter from Englishwomen. 

Scotsmen are serious yet urbane in their nianners; 
their politeness is mere pliant than that of their Faglish 
neighbours, and adapts itself more readily to continental 
forms. ‘They possess in the highest degr 
indicative of readiness to oblige, a ch 
ty and benevolence, which are never belied when their 
sincerity is put to the test. 

They are in gencral of high stature, and have paid 
homage to that physical quality, by creating a club in 
the capital, under the name of the Six Feet Club. 'To 
be six feet in height is an indispensable condition of ad- 
mittance. Without the adventitious aid of sucha stature, 
the bravest soldier, the most distinguished writer, could 
not obtain admission. Wallace himsel’, if he returned to 
earth with the short stature accorded to him by h: 
-—Sir Walter Scott, who, without being a short moan, was 
not of the required height—would both necessarily have 
been rejected. 

NATIONAL CITARACTER. 

The affection of Scotland for the last members of the 
house of Stuart was a sentiment long preserved in the 
national breast. This affection was fostered by the at- 
tempts of that unfortunate family to recover the throne, 
and by the very measures so energetically adopted to re- 
press its Even now they cherish a tender and religious 
sentiment for the memory of the Stuarts; a sentiment 
which, perhaps, throws an air of coldness over their feel- 
ings towards a sovereign imposed upon them rather by 
victory than by their free choice. Incerporsted with 
Great Britain, they still remain Scottish ; and participat- 
ing in the general interests of England, they nevertheless 
keep always a steady eye on those particular considera- 
tions which have for object their native land. 

Their aristocracy still reside, and maintain their in- 
fluence, amongst them. Their religion differing too 
from that of England in some of its doctrines, is ren- 
dered still more dissimilar by the rigidity of its practice. 
And though the langaage spoken by the better classes 
is common to both countries, still the pronunciation of 
the Scottish is distinguished by an accent which is readily 
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apparent in the tizst words spoken by one of that nation. 


affectionate testimonies by a more touching mark of 


Several Scottish regiments have retained, in their 
uniform, many striking parts of their national costume, 
as if they designed to protest against the conquest of 
their country, by refusing to amalgamate their costumes 
and their manners with those of their conquerors. 


MISCELLANEOUS ORSERVATIONS. 

The Scots have a national music, of which they are 
exceedingly proud. This claim is founded on the exist- 
ence of certain national ballads, of a simple and drawling 
melody, of a melancholy turn, little varied in its expres- 
sion or claborated in the composition, but net wholly 
devoid of a pleasing effect. 

Their musical system was evidently adopted in the 
very infancy of the art, and has preserved its original 
defects. It recalls those by-gone times when Ossian and 
the Scottish bards attuned their poems to music. It 
may safely be averred that many of the most celebrated 
Scottish ballads were composed by these early bards : the 
airs are even now calculated to excite their enthusiasm. 
I draw from this a conclusion more favourable to the 
national character than to the musical taste of the Scots. 
A spirit of nationality could alone, in fact, account for 
the enthusiasm felt by a whole nation for compositions, 
the chief and perhaps the only merit of which consists 
in their early origin. 


In the Scottish regiments, the drum and other in- 
struments give way to the bagpipe, their national and 
favourite instrument. Its harsh sounds seem calculated 
neither to soothe the ear, nor to excite the valour of the 
soldier.* Independently of this, the bagpipe appears an 
instrument little calealated to convey to any distance, or 
toa large assemblage of men, the commands which itis 
usual to transmit by means ofthe trumpet and the drum; 
but the Scots remember that the sounds of this instru- 
ment challenged to victory the clans of Wallace, the 
armies of Robert Bruce, and, in no less a degree, the 
Highland regiments of our own time. 


The Highlanders have preserved the costume of their 
forefathers, in defiance of its unsuitableness for the 
climate oftheir country. ‘THis costume « 
net, which covers only the top of the head; a piece of 
square plaid, intended to support a cloak thrown over 
jthe shoulders ina manner far more picturesque than 
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matin the shape oft 





ists of a ben- 


convenient; a lower garment, somew! 
a petticoat, called a kilt, and whieh, leaving uncovered a 
part of the thigh and leg, presents a fecble barrier against 
the habitual coldness of the 








atmosphere. 


plays ina more remarkable manner the attachment of 
the Scots to their national customs than their persever- 
' 


ance in this costume, as well as in the use of inconve- 
nient and short stockings, despite their manifest sin- 


gularity and disadvantage 

The singular union of English jackets, 
with black feathers, cor 
soldier. The cross-barre« 
fastened by ared garter, and his 
large brass buckle, must ] incommodious, 
and form a revolting contrast with the dress of every 
civilised army in Europe, in which such severe regula- 
tions have, of late, been adopted. 

It may be concluded, from this obstinate adherence to 
adress neither in harmony with the age, the personal 
comfort of the wearer, the customs of other countries, 
nor even with the existing state of Scottish civilisation, 
that this people wish to retain the customs imprinted on 
their character by the scal of centuries, that they wish to 
protest against those changes which have been forced 
upon them, and those with which they now consider 
themselves threatened, and that they preter their nation- 
ity, though attended with so many inconveniences, to 
es for which they are not desirous to pay the price 


cte the dress of the Scottish 





stockings of the Iishlander, 
shoe covered witha 
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though such traditions and customs may contrast with 
what prevails in every other country, and with their 
own manifest progress in the path of civilisation. 


The Scots, on becoming united to England, preserved 








* The Baron should have said the French soldier 
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the laws which regulated their system of property, as 
well as some parts of their ancient constitution. The 
territorial divisions of Scotland, her judicial and adminis- 
trative forms, have remained unchanged. 

The Scottish parliament has been united to that of 
England; the members they send to the house of com- 
mons are chosen in the same manner as in the latter 
kingdom. ‘The sixteen peers deputed by Scotland to the 
upper house, are chosen by the other peers, and for the 
whole duration of parliament. 


—_—_— 


The constitution of the Scottish clergy is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of the English church. They approxi- 
mate more to Luther in their religious tenets, which 
exhibits a severity of principles more vexatious and irk- 
some in the practice. Along with the dogma of puri- 
tanism, the Scottish religion has adopted the spirit of dark 
intolerance peculiar to that sect: it rejects episcopacy ; 
and unlike the clergy of the English church, its minis- 
ters collect no tithes for their support. 


THE HIGHLANDS. 

He who loves the aspect of a country which partakes 
of the natural and the grand, he who is pleased with 
manners which savour of mountain originality, cannot 
fail to be charmed with a visit to the Highlands. 

However mountainous the country may be, however 
decorated by beautiful lakes, Scotland has no kind of re- 
semblance to Switzerland, to which country it is habitu- 
ally compared. It possesses not those bold forelands, 
those imposing rocks, those detached masses, that spread 
of green sward, those handsome forests, which censti- 
tute the charm of Helvetia. Scotland, moreover, is defi- 
cient in that cultivation, in that feature of comparative 
wealth and civilisation, which are among the admired 
advantages of happy Switzerland. The disposition, too, 
of the lakes is different. It rarely happens that the 
border of the landscape is cut out in the same fashion as 
in Switzerland ; and the conformation of the mountains 
of the two countries differ in as remarkable a degree. 
In Seotland, the sides of the mountains resemble inclin- 
ed plines reaching to the verge of calm and transparent 
waters. Cows, flocks of sheep, and stags, feed in the 
midst of sinall underwoods, while in the distance one 
sees, here and there, thinly scattered trees. Occasional- 
ly, fields, inclosed with hedges, yicld a miserable crop of 
rye or oats, of which the inhabitants make an indifferent 
bread. In more attractive views, the eye now and then 
reposes on the prospect of shooting-boxes, and of distant 
mansions, rarcly to be met with, owing to the inconceiv- 
able extent of the estates: a principal mansion on each 
estate, and a few shooting-boxes, resorted to by the own- 
ers and their friends during the summer months, do not 
exist tn sufficient number to give the country an air of 
comfort and activity. he Highlands present, according- 
ly,a ragged and barren appearance, which fills the mind 
with melancholy. 

There are, however, some exceptions to the exelu- 
sive possession of the soil by its titular lords. Com- 
fortable and even elegant houses are often seen, which 
do not belong to the higher aristocracy The descend- 
ants of the chiefs of ancient clans still retain posses. 
sion of extensive estates. Ir addition to their character 
of owners of the soil, they superadd an extensive influ- 
ence over all those of the clan who bear their name 
and wear their favourite plaid. These chiefs of clans 
keep up the hospitality of the olden time, with all its 
generous confidence and cordial warmth of manner. 
The introduction to one family of distinction, in Scot- 
land, is sufficient to obtain for the stranger a ready ad- 
mittance into the best society in the country; and he is 
received in their circles with a warmth and cordiality 
which, in other countries, are reserved for relatives, or 
old and intimate friends. Should the family with whom 
the guest is staying, make a visiting excursion, he is 
taken with them, and presented by some one of the 
family whose acquaintance he has first made; and his 
greatest difficulty lies in resisting the good things which 
the hospitality and custom of the Highlands heap upon 
him: a hospitality and custom to which a stranger 
cannot naturalise himself in a short time. There are 
indeed few strangers of whose social, gastronomic, and 
drink Be powers, the Scots must not entertain a rather 
contemptible opinion, looking t ai is 
os neo r Rama aca” o their own accomplish. 


SPORTING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


I was invited to a shooting-party during the grouse 
season. This grouse is a bird of the partridge species, 
very common in the Highlands. I set off ona High- 








land pony, to whose natural sagacity I trusted myself 
as often as occasion arose, and whose trained expe- 
rience was sufficient to lead me (failing birds in one 
quarter) into another, where to find them was almost 
certain. 

Grouse exists in great abundance in Scotland; but 
it is not permitted, by an ancient usage of the country, 
to fire twice on the same covey of birds. The neces- 
sity of seeking fresh coveys, as well as the heavy na- 
ture of the soil, renders grouse-shooting a very fatiguing 
pastime. 

Stag-hunting offers a pleasure of a different kind. 
The sportsman sets out accompanied by thirty or forty 
gamekeepers, It seldom happens that the stag ap- 
proaches sufficiently near to be within reach of the ball 
of his pursuers: he almost always gains the ridge of 
mountains crowned by perpendicular rocks, forming a 
species of natural wall of four or five feet high. 
Bounding over these walls, he considers himself safe, 
and proceeds leisurely to graze. ‘The huntsmen ar- 
rive withont noise, take their station, and, ata given 
signal, many of the stags fall victims at the first dis- 
charge. 

The stag often affords a nobler sport, when hunted 
by large stag-hounds of a prodigious strength. The 
dogs in general attempt to seize the stag by the throat 
or by the ears; but sometimes their force is expended 
before they can make these attempts: oftener they 
succeed, and have only to vanquish the obstinate re- 
sistance which their antagonist opposes to them. 

The Scottish stag is infinitely larger than the stag of 
the continent; his courage and strength render hin, 
also, much more formidable to his assailants. The 
number of these animals has so greatly increased, that 
the mountains belonging to the Duke of Athol are said 
to contain eight thousand. 


MELTON-MOWBRAY. 


It is at Melton in Leicestershire, a mountainous and 
wooded country, intersected by valleys and deep rivers, 
by brooks, and hedges defended by double ditches, 
that the best hunting in England is afforded. The 
country is not remarkable either for the beauty of its 
siles, or as presenting those enjoyments which a smal! 
and anciently-built town, totally deprived of those 
comforts of which the English show themselves so jea- 
lous, is the least calculated to yicld. The sportsman, 
however, accords the preference to Melton, because it 
unites, and comprises within itself, all that variety of 
lifficalties which a sportsman finds not only a pleasure 
but a glory in surmounting. It may be also that Eng- 
lish foxes—like the amatcurs who bunt them—appear 
to delight in dangers, and congregate in preference 
round Melton, They are found in the neighbourhood 
in sufficient quantity to furnish a supply for the consi- 
derable destruction which yearly takes place. 

There is not @ hunt which may not afford food for a 
fortmight’s conversation. The brooks and ditches clear- 
ed, the rivers swam over, the broken limbs and ribs. 
the horses killed—such are the anecdotes which form 
the inevitable episodes of these charming parties! 

Caricature, which seizes on every thing in England, 
has not negiected so rich a subject; it has contrived to 
turn to humorous account the often tragical occurrences 
furnished by such dangerous amusements. 

The keeping up of what is called an establishment at 
Melton, entails a very considerable expense. This 
species of luxury is necessarily limited to a very small 
number of wealthy people. No Meltonian can dispense 
with a dozen horses, each of which costs, at the least, 
two or three hundred guincas, Some stables contain 
even thirty.* The labour of a hunter is not prolonged 
beyond three or four seasons. From the care bestowed 
upon them, two horses require the attendance of one 
groom. This may convey some idea of the enormous 
expense incidental to this kind of enjoyment. 

The intervals between hunting days are filled up by 
brilliant assemblages at the country mansions, by play, 
and by cock-fighting, which serve as pretexts to bets of- 
ten amounting to a very considerable sum. 

Melton is one of the places in the world where one is 
most careless of one’s purse and person, and where the 
one and the other are sacrificed with the greatest zest. 


COCK-FIGHTING. 


If the character of nations were to be studied in their 
popular games, special attention should be bestowed on 
cock-fighting, which holds a high rank among the amuse- 





* Sir Harry Goodricke’s contain fifty — Translator. 


ments to which the people of England are most fondly 
attached.* 

In the attention paid to the preservation of the race of 
these birds, a spirit of order and perseverance is manifest- 
ed. In the enormous bets to which cock-fighting serves 
as a pretext, is disclosed the taste for a species of chance, 
the caprices of which, nevertheless, offer the basis of a 
sort of calculation. In the courage of the bird, the idea 
of a resemblance with that of man presents itself; and in 
the tragical conclusion of the struggle, the need of an im- 
pression lively enough to excite imaginations which a 
slight movement of curiosity could not agitate. In the 
enthusiasm of the spectators of all classes to take part for 
such or such combatant, without any other motive than 
the idea of the moment and the inspiration of play, a si- 
militude is afforded to that ardour which induces the Eng. 
lish to engage themselves, fortune as well as person, in 
political quarrels with which they have no concern. In 
a word, in all the details of a frivolous amusement, a sort 
of summary of their conduct throughout life is manifested. 

Celebrated by its fox-hunts, Melton is not less renown. 
ed by its cock-fights. In the environs of this town the 
most celebrated race of birds is bred; and here it is that 
all schemes are followed which are likely to add to the 
purity of breed, and to increase, by crossing, the perfec. 
tion of the cock. Jt is in the environs of Melton that, 
from the peer of the three kingdoms, to the farmer, nay, 
even to the groom, the passion of play confounds all 
rank. Bets are here offered and accepted without exa- 
mining from whence they come, or into what hands they 
fall. 

People interest themselves no less about the genealogy 
of a cock than about that of a race-horse. Any coupling 
of these birds which is calculated to impair the breed, is 
repudiated with as much horror, as a derogatory marriage 
in the family of their owners. And in this classic land 
of social distinctions, aristocracy, with all its pretensions 
and the rigour of its despotism, condescends to interfere 
in the manner of breeding fowls. 

Thanks to the care taken of the ancestry of the cock 
—which is traced back through several generations— 
you are sure that the birds destined to fight have what is 
called blood, that is to say, that they descend, by an un- 
interrupted succession of grandsires of noble origin, from 
a stock capable of furnishing combatants well suited by 
their courage for the arena in which they exhibit their 
valour. 

Cock-fighting has its laws, as rigorously observed as 
those which regulated the passes of a tournament, or 
as the brutal rules observed in the boxing-matches of 
London. 

The great bets are made on the success of a series of 
fights between a certain number of cocks. Thus, each 
better fetches about thirty of these birds, and divides 
them into three parties. He opposes one of them to the 
bird presented by his adversary, and the bet is adjudged 
to the better whose champions have been most frequently 
conquerors, first in each party, and afterwards in two of 
the three parties. 

Other bets are offered even during the battle, on the 
chances which it presents; and it is thus that the tact and 
rapidity of judgment of the betters are called into exer- 
cise. A knowing eye conjectures, from the manner in 
which a cock enters upon and maintains a struggle; from 
the blows he gives and receives; from the effect produced 
on his countenance by a wound inflicted on such or such 
a part of the body, the probable issue of the contest; and 
from one end to the other of the cockpit, the spectators 
propose, or, to speak more properly, cry out bets, which 
are accepted with the same readiness, the proportions va- 
rying according to the opinion which the better enter- 
tains of the result. 

A circular hall, furnished with steps which enable you 
to descend into the pit, is filled with spectators. Two men 
appear, bearing silk bags, on which the escutcheons of 
their masters are richly embroidered. They draw forth 
the cocks which are to fight, and place them before a 
judge, who examines them, and who assures himself, by 
an inspection of their weight and confirmation, whether 
they are of equal strength. This formality fulfilled, the 
cocks are returned to the men who have brought them 
to the pit, and are placed upon the turf which serves as 
the theatre for the combat. 

The birds are prepared for this combat in a manner 
suited to the occasion. The comb and such feathers as 
would be both useless and inconvenient ornaments, are 
removed. Their heads are therefore stripped of these, and 
their wings reduced to an extent which only allows 





* The Halls, Trollopes, and Fidlers have neglected to 
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them to raise themselves to a small height. Their tail, 
which is cut square, gives them a martial turn, and im- 
parts to their gait a spruce and easy appearance. Their 
spurs are armed with steel, very sharp and cutting, and of 
the form of a poniard. 

Like horses prepared for the race-course, cocks are 
subjected to a regimen, to which is to be attributed, in a 
great measure, the strength they put forth. The food they 
receive tends to prevent fat, and adds to the energy and 
play of their muscles. They are purged, are made to 

swallow stimulants, and kept in continual irritation, as 
well as in a forced exercise. The effect of these minute 
observances discloses itself by a rapidity and violence of 
movement, which gives to the birds thus treated an in- 
contestable superiority over their fellows subjected to an 
ordinary regimen. 

As soon as the combatants are in presence, they look 
at each other with fierceness, and each in some sort mea- 
sures and judges his opponent. Immediately afterwards, 
they give tokens of a fury, the gradations of which can be 
easily observed; incline their necks towards the ground, 
and, after having preserved this attitude during some se- 
conds, as if to gather up their courage and their strength, 
rush towards each other. ‘The bill is the first weapon of 
which they avail themselves, but the most formidable is 
the spur. They seek to strike each other with it in the 
head, upon the back, in the sides. The blood runs from 
their deep and numerous wounds, from the bill, even 
from the eyes. Their fury increases in consequence; they 
watch each other’s motions, and deal out fresh blows till 
one of the combatants drops. 

It often happens that while both lie dying in the arena, 
they summon up, as though by concert, a remnant of life, 
rush against each other, add to their wounds, and fall 
down again. But their fury has not forsaken them, and 
the gambols of their agony still wear the character of va- 
lour, and afford to the umpire the means of deciding with 
whom the victory rests. 

When the fight is only disastrous to one of the com- 
batants, the conqueror walks proudly round his fallen 
enemy, and attempts, with an exhausted voice, a crow of 
triumph, to which the acclamations of the enthusiastic 
spectators respond. 

The race of cocks has lost its Thersites. Sometimes, 
however, but rarely, there are cowards, in whom the 
sight of an adversary causes a tremor, and who fly to 
avoid the sight. The spectators at first, and afterwards 
their masters, are without pity for them, and the hisses 
of the one are but the prelude of a sentence of death pro- 
nounced and inexorably executed by the other. 

In their absurd prejudice in favour of birth, the English 
persuade themselves that cowardice is only discovered 
among birds whose pure breed has been interrupted by a 
disproportioned alliance. In France, so ill-sounding an 
opinion would be anathematised by its application to the 
breed of cocks. 

The aspect of a cockpit differs from all assemblages 
that have pleasure for their object. He who has not 
been present at the sittings of a certain assembly, where 
graver interests are dixcussed, would find it impossible to 
form an idea of the cries, the gestures, the applause, the 
blows, the stamping and clattering which the spectators 
resort to by way of expressing their impatience. There 
are only wanting, to complete the resemblance between 
a coek pit and the nameless chamber, those gross insults 
and,menaces which are not allowed in the English as- 
sembly. In order to check the excess of turbulence, 
there is suspended from the ceiling, by means of a cord 
passed through a pulley, a large basket intended for the 
reception of disturbers who transgress the limits—for the 
rest extensive enough—assigned to ill-breeding. 

France, which is so eager to model her institutions on 
those of Great Britain, should resort to this means, 
which perhaps would have more efficacy than a presi- 
dent’s bell. 


IRELAND. 
GENERAL CONDITION OF IRELAND. 


Ireland contrives to afford subsistence to a population 
of eight millions, which England rather coerces than 


unquict and unruly spirit on the part of the ‘Tatter,|| 


threatening to overturn all, seems in some degree to} superadd to party spirit. 
justify those exceptional measures, so long maintained} the hands of a few, enabled these few, for a time, to sus- 
with rigour, and so lately removed from the code of} tain an unequal struggle against a strong tyranny ; but 


for more than two centuries, has manifested itself between 
governs. The exercise of the catholic religion furnished,| the great body of the population professing the Roman 
for a long time, a pretext to those professing the faith of] Catholic faith, and a small fraction of it, favoured by 
the established church, to put under a species of ban] their exemption from a penal code fo which their catholic 
seven-eighths of the Irish population; and now that a more} brethren were till lately subjeeted. 
humane policy has raised up the hitherto proscribed] sisting of eight millions, seven millions, professing the 
catholics to the rank of subjects of the same state, an] catholic religion, have long groaned under all those 


Since the year 1798, an epoch of unhappy memory for 
her, Ireland has manifested an impatience of the English 
yoke, and a general discontent, which have obliged 


severity. The passing of the Catholic Relief Bill, far 
from having calmed the excitement, has, on the contrary, 
but tended to give fresh courage to the disturbers of the 
public peace. At this instant, the public tranquillity is 
daily compromised, under all the pretexts and forms 
which faction can invent. ‘These unvaried interruptions 
of public order may lead to the most disastrous results. 

The political excitement finds a powerful auxiliary in 
the distress of the country; nor is a physical force, for 
which almost any change must be a benefit, unwilling 
to lend its aid, on occasions when it may be found con- 
venient to enlist its services. The Irish demagogue 
discovers for the Irish peasant a fancied or a true analogy 
between politics and religion, and bids him take courasc 
from the extent of his distress : thus excited, the peasant 
is let loose against power, property, in fact against every 
social and legal institution. Under the names of White- 
feet, Ribbonmen, &c. Irish Jacquerie exercises its lawless 
violence, its rapines, its burnings, in different parts of 
the country. Bound together by oaths which it were 
death to violate, these Irish factions commit the greatest 
excesses, unrestrained by the terrors of the law. In 
truth, all law is in abeyance in Ireland, fur witnesses 
will not, and dare not if they would, declare the truth. 

A perfect organisation, therefore, emboldens these con- 
federates to raise the standard of almost open revolt. 
And now, as if things were not bad enough, a new 
organisation springs up under the name of volunteers, 
spreading themselves over the towns and villages, as 
well as over the face of the country, and composed of 
men of the middle classes of society. When a unity of 
purpose and a settled direction have been given to their 
movements, they afford the protection of their numbers, 
and their ardour, to the agitators, who proceed openly 
towards the attainment of their object. 
This object is no less than the repeal of the union be- 
tween England and Ireland. Hence the name of Re- 
pealers, adopted by the Irish who wish for the dissolu- 
tion of the union. Conjoined by a community of views, 
as well as of religious belief, recruited from the classes 
of the Whitefect and the Ribbonmen, all of whom groan, 
as tuey conceive, under the yoke of a political servitude, 
the Repealers are still more formidable by the talents of 
the men who have placed themselves at their head. 
From time to time conflicts take place, for which the 


the posts of honour, wealth in Ireland, in catholic hands, 
could confer neither power nor distinction. For a time, 
wealth might no doubt procure some degree of considera- 


England to have recourse to additional measures of} tion; but a too tardy national justice deprived property 


of that imfluence which, under a good system of govern- 
ment, property should always enjoy. ‘The people, seeing 
that it failed to confer the protection and happiness 
which are naturally expected from it, began to regard 
the proprietors and wealthy men with indifierence, and 
perhaps envy. 
persecution, a community of suffering and degradation, 
and a hatred of the government, their common oppressors, 
attached in some sort the tenant to his landlord; but that 
more intimate alliance between the lord and the vassal, 
which has always subsisted in England, and which is the 
effect of a prudent foresight as well as humanity on the 


the other, exists not in Ireland. 

The state of poverty and degradation in which the 
catholic clergy of Ireland languish, has placed the exer- 
cise of the sacerdotal functions in the hands of men little 
qualified by education to maintain, by their social posi- 
tion, or to exalt, the dignity of that church. The catholic 
priesthood in Ireland is recruited from the lowest ranks 
of society. Too poor to acquire the necessary education, 
the catholic priest supplics this want by a blind fanati- 
cism, which becomes more dangerous from its rapid 
communication to the body of the people, in whom the 
priesthood excite, to the highest pitch of exaltation, a 
spirit of religious enthusiasm. 

Hence that constant state of uneasiness, that disposition 
to discontent, those unceasing aggressions against a 
government always on the watch, and exaggerating the 
precautions necessary for its safety to the extreme point 
of converting those very precautions into an insufferable 
tyranny. Hence this division of Ireland into two politi- 
cal and religious classes; one of them, the most nuimer- 
ous, the poorest, and the most excited; the other, the 
weakest in numbers, the strongest in power and wealth, 
and the most impelled to abuse both the one and_ the 
other. Hence, in fine, a hatred always ready to burst 
forth with that character of violence resulting from the 
respective situations of the conflicting parties. 

In order to modify this state of things, no help could 
have availed, short of that civilisation with which Eng- 
land was, in a measure, supplied trom the continent ; and 
which showed her the justice of exercising a benign in- 
fluence towards unhappy Ireland. It was necessary that 
England should have rolled back upon her, from the 

















payment of tithes forms the pretext: some are killed ; 
burnings of houses ensue; peaceable inhabitants are 
inurdered in a cowardly manner on the high road, if the 
popular rage has been excited against them : vengeance 
thus glutted, turns itself towards.another point. 

What the Irish desire is complete freedom; the 
equality of the catholic with the protestant faith; the ex- 
ercise of those rights which the inhabitants of England 
and Scotland enjoy. 

They want, in a word, their old constitution of 1782, 
and a native parliament, which would consider their 
interests distinct from those of England, and oblige the 
proprietors of the soil to abide on it, and spend in their 
country those revenues which are now squandered in 
foreign lands. 

The Repealers have their leaders, 2s well as their 
government, which manifests its power in an open way. 
Its mandates are cheerfully obeyed ; it levies taxes, which 
are boldly demanded and readily paid; it musters its 
troops in open array ; and its tribunals execute its fearful 
sentences, of murder and burpings, with audacious im- 
punity. The train of insurrection, so sedulously laid, 
requires but some daring hand to set fire to it. That 
well known hand exists, directed by a powerful will 
and a steady purpose : but the considerations which hold 
it back are as well known as the hand itself: 


RELIGION. 
Among the main causes of the disastrous condition of 
Ireland may be placed that difference of opinion which, 


Ina population con- 


larassing persecutions which religious rancour could 
Large masses of wealth, in 


Irish shores, those cries of liberty, those declamations 
against intolerance, to which she has so clainorously 
given vent in all quarters of the globe. It was necessary 
that England, the country which prides itself'on its spirit 
of the most expansive liberty, should be made to behold 
in its true colours that state of political and religions cy- 
ercion which she maintained by the exercise of an orien- 
tal despotism. But it was necessary above all, and be- 
fore all, that the people, for whom humanity and justice 
were raising their united voices, should burst their chains 
of bondage, and threaten to convert them into weapons 
against their oppressors. 

The measure which was to call Ireland to a participa- 
tion of rights too long overlooked, did not fail to meet 


with an obstinate resistance in the prejudices and feel- 
ings of the dominant nation. England feared the uses 
to which Ireland would turn her recovered liberty. Such 


a transition from servitude to comparative freedom was 
the more to be dreaded, as it had been prepared before- 
hand by the efforts made to excite the passions to the 
highest pitch of hope, and by a state of wretchedness 
which could not fail to drive the people into acts of de- 
spair, and which there existed no means of effectually 
relieving. 

Able statesmen clung to the then existing state of 
things, not that they approved of it, but that they feared 
the dangerous consequences which might flow from the 
most trifling modification of the system. ‘T'o their suc- 
cessors they bequeathed the difficult task which they had 
not the courage to undertake ; and finding it easicr to 
perpetuate tyranny than to administer justice, they con- 
cluded that the easiest course was that of keeping Ire- 
land in thraldom. 

The government was at last obliged to abandon the 

line which it had prescribed to itself; but in adopting 
that resolution, it was no longer enabled to guard against 

the consequences which must inevitably attend it. The 

concession which was thus wrung from power was look- 

ed upon, by the Irish, as an indication of its weakness. 

A religious spirit now came to the aid of that philosophy 

which had, hitherto, only struggled for the removal of 











British legislation. 





deprived of the favour of the sovereign, and ineligible to 


an unjust ascendency ; and lending to the cause all its 


Nevertheless, during the existence of 


part of the one, and of gratitude and duty on the part of 
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uecustomed bi'terness and rancour, as well as its lan- 
euigc, threw its whole force into the political strife. 
‘This religions spirit is now at work. It still mingles in 
the combat, harassing its enemy, and seeking to obtain, 





with its own peenliar weapons, those new and entensive 
concessions, which it is not in a condition openly to ex- 
act. phe spirit calls to its aid other pas esions, other in- 
terests, all species of disconten _ every fori of opposition. 
It allies i ‘lf to every compla vinin g tongue fn every 
strone arm, and find ~ moreover, far more formidable 
auxiliaries in the cinbarressments which beset the govern- 
nicnt. 

In this conjuncture, the government has recourse to 
Virious expcedients, which at another season, under differ- 
ent circuinstances, had prove | suece ‘ul —CX}M dients 
which they loudly condemned, when a neighbouring go- 
verument broke down in the attempt to resort to them, 
under cireumstances intinitely more urgent, menacing, 
and danecrous. ‘These expedients are borrowed trom an 


exceptional system. W they suceced in tie present 


condition of afiirs? and if they do succeed, can their 


sucecss be durable ? fb ic future ale ne can Pre veal the 





truth; for in the present convulsed state of socicty, and 
of the principles on which society rests, it is dithentt to 
foresee what may yet come to pa But is the future, 
gach as it has been prepared by the daring innovators 
who now dread to consult it—is this future calculated to 


ealu our apprehen tons 7 Is it ve from Ireland that 


will blow the storm, the fearful clements of which had 
been so long slumbering, ‘a have been since spread 
i ! with such fatal fury ? England may well trembl 
with apprehension, for already are hy ard at no great dis- 
t ¢ the howl of the tempe t and the roar of the whirl- 
wid, 





the storm, by yielding up 
it into the 

















practice of th Hnant flith in Ireland. In vain it is 
now propoved tosurrender Oe | yrtion of the wealth of 
the estab! lehorch 

Iii 1» problem in s, whether the conductor 
docs not invite, rather than avert the electric fluid. The 

u tainty still exists in political science concern. 
Ine the effect of cone ion, Which may be called a species 
of political conductor, more likely, in truth, to invite and 
invigorate the spirit of destruction, than to avert or an- 
niviate it 

Richly endowed for doing nothing, the clerey of the 
established chu LIrcland were mainly itent on levy- 
lag tithes, of which they too offen spent the produce 1 
Eneland. Ministers have now assumed the initiative, in 
reducing the wealth of an establishment which conferred 
n> benefit on the Trish people, and the revenu of whie! 
were certainly not tarned, by the incumbents, to vers 
a ! 

i eathol , w! ctal position will ino ne 
deeree be improved these redactions, will not, in con- 
GP a | ce of t! in, be j it more di posed to support the 
t nt; fort changes fill to remove the great 
det of the eatholic elorey, their poverty, their want 
of edueation, t ctn of their oti I position. The 
Hi res, thereture, whieh have becn adopted in refer- 
ence to religion, in Erelund, have only succeeded in cans- 
ing the cessation of a profonged legislative injustice, in 
producing a fiscal improvement, but they afford no pre 
servative against dangers which are daily ussuming a 
in lara ct 

IRISH ESTATES, 

The tenure by wv ; rty is held, the mode 
of hold: it, the unton of many small farms into ene of 
considcrible extent, the vastness of some estates—these 
arc, also, master-causes of the deplorable condition of’ 
Jrcland. Small farmers have wholly disappeared; the 
class heretofore so denominated is sn inany steps 
lower in the social ladder, and i is now sul iject to all the 
ils aad inconveniences incidental to pov: rty, a poverty 


which, contrasted with their comparatively happier state 
ia former times, is rendered the more insupportable. A 
rit of cnvy and hatred has, accordingly, sprung up in 
the minds of the people towards the richer and more fa: 
youred classes of the community. 

A diminution of manual labour has been consequent 
on tic extension of farins ic! ry is now iutroduc- 
ed into aericultural, as it h : lone since been into manu- 
facturing iadustry ; and whilst, for the mass of mankind, 
such introduction is a palpable benefit, it is yet a great 
an ! overwhelining evil for those engaged in the particu- 

r labour whie h has, to a certain extent, been suppressed 
* the use of mac hinery. ‘This effect hen been more ap- 
parent and more deplorable in Ireland, than in England; 
for in that country the grcat proprictors are, with few 














fin freland, are a reproach to the 





exceptions, non-residents, and know not whether their 
tenantry stand in need of their sympathy and protection. 
The great object of the Irish landlord seems to be, to 
diminish as much as possible the cost of labour, end to 
increase as much as possible, end by whatever means, 
his annual income: thus he neither receives nor deserves 
the benedictions of his tenantry. In this respect, he 
forms the disreputable exception to the landlords of more 
civilised communitics; in quitting the land of his birth, 
and becoming, as it were, a stranger to it, the Irish gen- 
tleman, by his own act, deprives himseli of the affection 
of his tenants. If he return to it, his visits are few, far 
between, and of short duration; the reception which he 
meets with on these occasions is generally cold, some- 
times even hostile. Disgust, a real or supposed fear, 
caused by their own acts and course of conduct, finally 
induce Trish proprietors to leave a country in which they 
seem apprehensive for their safety : thus is engendered a 
rec iprocal animosity and hatred, without the least likeli- 
hoof of their giving way, on cither side, to better feel- 
ings. 

In addition to the disadvantages just enumerated, there | 
is another inseparable from the condition of an absentce. 
He takes every thing eut of his country, and sends 
nothing into it. Vor a series of years, cnormous sums 
have been extracted from Ireland, to be expended in Eng- 
land—on the continent—every where, in fact, except in | 
the country whose sweat and labour have supplied £0 | 
much exportable wealth. ‘The sources of this wealth 
and production, owing to frequent drain ing, are now 
dried up, to the great chagrin and dismay of 9 land- 
lord, and to the more urgent misery of the tenant, wa 
in addition to the discontent of his landlord, has ph un- | 
dergo the severer punishme nt of a redoubled priv: ution. | 
Bread, the basis of subsistence in ether countries, is in| 
Ireland a juxury, to waich the poverty of the tenant does | 

w him to aspire. 
nouiishment, furnishes subsistence to the people at large. 
Happy is the family in Treland which can even acquire 
a sufficiency of this species of nourishment. 

er nee has arisen a prostration of the moral and phy-| 

val faculties of Ireland, which has Cestroyed all finer teel- 
and blunts all sense of w mil hedness, all desire to] 
find a remedy for it. Ireland can only be nulated by 
the cravings of kunger. Indiiferent to eve ry ‘othe r feel- 
ing than hunger, the Trish peasant does not trouble 
himself concerning the almost complete nakedness of his 
flspring, or the tilth of the eabin,* which he holds in 
joint tenancy with the pig, the call, and the fowl, that sup- 
ply him with a few shillings, from time to time, whe re- 

1 to procure his family whiskey. 1 works little, 
because libour is unfrequent as well as ill paid, and this 
ragementto work brings idleness i its trai 
‘The immense tracts of unreclaimed common : - bor, 
iricultural indust 
of Great Britain. An obsolete legislation, adapted to an 
epoch when there was a dearth of farmers to cnltivate 

il, suffers a vast quantity of unreclaimed land to 
lic fallow. Such a practice might be accounted for in a 
country thinly populated ; but what apology can be made 
tor it in a state of society where hundreds of thousands 
are dying of hunger in the midst of tinds which might 
be made to teem with fertility? What can be said of 
the policy of reserving such la mdefined 
purpose, which can never occur under circumstance 
more favourable than those wliich would now recom- 
inend their immediate cultivation ? 

In vain does the unfortunate peasant turn a wistful 
eye towards these unreclaimed lands; he sees in the 
bosum of the now unfruitful ¢ arth, a prospect of labour, 
and a reward of toil, a harvest which may grow to ma- 
turity, abundant means of existence; but he knows that 
he will not be allowed to turn those advantages to ac- 
count. Never shall his plonch till these fields—never 
shall lis spade tarn up a soil dedicated to perpetual 
sterility. All he can expect to enjoy is the produce of 
some miserable animals, and too oficn does his hard for- 
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*Tord B astempled, on his estate, to substitute 
healthy habitations for the misereble cabins of the pea- 
santry. Te caused many comfortable cottages to be 
erectcd, with separate apartments and chimneys, a lux- 
ury not generally known in Irish cabins. fe was com- 
pelled to resort, as it wc, to a species of coercion, in 
order to compel the peasantry toinhabit these new cottages. 
On his return from London, on one occasion, he found 
every thing destroyed but the walls and roof of his new 
buildings,—the partitions, the chimners, the windows— 
every thing had disappeared. In want of the common 
necessaries of life, the poor could only view those com. 
forts in the light of superfluiiics. 











The potato, without any other |, 


tune deny hii even the possession of them. By the side 
of those animals which a wretched nutriment renders al 
most valucless, a whole family pines away in inaction ; 
while the surface of grazing land necessary for the sup 
port of a cow would amply suflice to provide for their 
wants, 

‘To these causes of wretchedness and poverty is super 
added the rigorous enforcement of tithe from the culti- 
vators of the soil. Gathered for the profit of pastors 
without flocks, collected for the uses of a religion to 
which the people do not belong, tithe serves but to feed 
the luxury of the clergy living out of the country, and 
wholly regardless of the misery of the tithe-payers by 
whose labour they subsist. The unfortunate natives, be- 
longing as they do to a different magna beyond the 
pule of the sympathy or care of the protestant pastor. 

It is chiefly in Ireland that the corporations of Lon- 
don are possessed of estates: proprietors divested of all 
attachment to the soil, without any personal interest, or 
any of those strong motives of duty which should bind 
the landlord to the tenant—their whole object* sceins 
to be to receive their rents, and to spend them out of the 





country ; a twofold and unavoidable cause of impoverish. 


ment for the land condemned to be thus misgoverned. 


In order to expend on her soil some fragments of 


= ital, of which so many causes tend to divest Ireland, 

Great Britain quarters a large military force on her de- 
pendent provinee. Some few millions distributed in the 
payment of this foree are alinost the only circulating 
medium of the country. 


IRISH POOR. 


Ireland may be said to be peopled with poor. The 
/number of families who live in easy cire iaaneient, forms 
a fearful disproportion to these who are in a perfect state 
of destitution. The last and only comfort which remains 
o the inhabitants of Ireland, a people more wretched 


ithan those of any other civilised country, is this—and it 


is a miserable one—that the distress is universal, and 
common to all the inhabitants. Those, therefore, who 
suffer in a state of society where all are alike wretched, 
are spared the additional misery of instituting compari- 
ons which could only a igeravate the mise ry of their lot. 
‘There are in Ireland no poor-laws as in England. 

ublie charity is the uncertain purveyor to the certain 
wants of the Irish poor; and immense is the task which 
is imposed on this casual handinaid. Matters are now, 
however, advanced toa state in which they cannot much 
longer continue. 

The first remedy which presents itself? to the mind of 
philanthropists anxious for the happiness of their species, 
is the institution of a system of poor-laws similar to that 
which obtains in Eagland. 'fo judge, however, of the 
Mnglish poor-laws by ae results which they produce in 
England, it is with difficulty one can agree in the con- 

clusion that they are calc ulated to meet the emergency 
which is admitte d to exist in Teland. 

Notwithstar g the enormous cost of the poor-laws, 
they but imperfectly attain the end of their ins neo 
and, perhaps, one of the most positive efects of these 
laws is to encourage idleness, to create new wants on the 
part of the poor, and to gencrate a carelessness and in- 
difference as to the future, which cannot but have a dis- 
astrous influence on their mors! faculties. 

‘L’o these laws are attached conditions little in harmony 
w ith that liberty which is the boast of Englishmen; and 
the condition of the poor, notwithstanding the considera- 
ble sums bestowed on their relief, is, in reality, worse 
th: - in any other country. 

In Franee there exists no other law coneerning the 
poor than that which, however inadequate to meet the 
object in view, nevertheless forbids mendicity. In France, 
it is justly supposed that principles of religion and hnu- 
manity would do more to extinguish mendicity than the 
law itself; for they would act with more discernment 
and with better feeling. The form of relief accordingly 
assumes an endless variety ; such, for instance, as the 
customs and resources of the different localities. The 
expenses are met by a vepage’d contribution, which is 
the more re atily assented to, as it may be levied bya 
tax upon produce, and as each contribute r is assessed in 
a degree proportione od to the means at his command. 

Ifthe indigent population of Ircland be numerous, the 
extent of its uncultivated lends exceeds all belief. Much 
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* It must however be acknowledged that the corpora- 
tion estates are generally administered with care, and 
upon liberal principles. ‘| hey are admirably cultivated; 
the roads running through them are kept in proper re- 
pair, and the wants of the poor upon those estates, as 
well as their instruction, are humanely attended to. 
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misery would be relieved by the employment of useless 
hands in the cultivation of a soil wholly valueless at pre- 
sent, and by the endeavour to raise the means of supply- 
ing what would still be wanting, in consequence of the 


inadequacy of the produce of labour for the support of 


the poor. ; 
If the establishment of poor-laws in Ireland should, 


from the existing disproportion between the resources 
and the wants of that country, encounter many obsta- 
cles, perhaps it would be agreed on to depart wholly 
from the abuses of the English system, of which we have 
been speaking; and then we might expect to witness 
results the more important as the institution of poor-laws 
would be directed to the relief of classes comparatively 
more wretched, and, whetier owing to necessity or habit, 
more abstemious than the like classes in England. Some 
potatoes added to the nourishment of an Irish family, 
would suffice to create for such family a degree of rela- 
tive comfort; and the culture of some barren and unpro- 
ductive lands would give them habits of labour, finally 
produce good conduct, and a strict observance of reli- 
gious duties, by which means a visible improvement 
would take place in the moral condition of that degraded 
part of society. 
IRISH EMIGRATION. 

In order to escape the numerous and complicated mise- 
rics which await them on their natal soil, a vast number 
of Irish families emigrate. They collect together, for 
this purpose, their wretched resources, the foul lees 
which remain after the juice of the grape has been fully 
expressed. With these remnants of means, they pay the 
freight of their passage to America, the Canadas, or New 
South Wales. In these countries similar privations, nay, 
a species of slavery, awaits them; for, in order to sub- 
sist, and to procure lands and the means of locating 
themselves, it is necessary that they should mortgage 
their labour for many years in advance. Sometiines the 
unfortunate emigrants perish in their venturous attempts ; 
but death in these instances is not immediately occasion- 
ed by hanger—it is a slower and less horrible death, and 
there is this consolation, that a more Lopeful future than 
their native country presented is reserved to the meim- 
bers of the family who survive them. 

England also receives her share of Irish emigration ; 
each year brings to her shores thousands of Irish, who 
come to mingle with the already too numerous crowd of 
unemployed natives, They bring to the coinmon stock 
vigorous and sinewy arins, too often rendered unfit for 
Jabour by the immoderate use of gin. ‘These Itish find 
their way to all the workshops and mix in all quarrels : 
one sees them every where, where there is work and 
where there is riot, equally prepared for the one or the 
other, and always restless and troublesome. These 
dispositions often interfere with their employment, and 
are sometimes among the causes which produce their 
distress. 





IRISH CONSTITUTION. 

For a long period of time Ireland had her own laws; 
aspecial forin of administration—a parliament composed 
of two houses like the British parliament, which voted 
the ways and means, and regulated the general intcrests 
of the country. ‘T’o the union of this parliament with 
that of England, Ireland opposed the strongest and 
most prolonged resistance ; but at length their independ- 
ent representation was exchanged for a share in the 
national representation. By the arrangements whicli 
took place at the time of this incorporation, twenty- 
eight of the Trish peers were to be elected, from the 
whole body, to sit ia the upper house. This arrange- 
ment is different from that which took place at the 
Scottish Union. A Scottish peer does not sit in the 
English house of lords for li‘e; he is liable to be re- 
elected or rejected at the dissulution of the house of 
commons :—whereas an Irish peer sits fur life, 

Treland sends to the lower house one hundred and six 
members, elected according to forms nearly resembling 
those which prevail in England. This unequal repre- 
sentation places the interests of Ireland in complete 
subservience to a combination of English and Scottish 
membe:s, Hence that inevitable collision between 
England and Ireland. Hence complaints, well or il! 
founded, discontent, hatred, resistance, exceptional mea- 
sures of a fearful energy on the part of the government. 
Hence, in a word, the present state of things, so fertile 
in troubles, and which may in the end become fertile in 
disastrous events. 


IRISH COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


Like all other sources out of which hor rrosperity 
should spring, the commerce and industry of Ireland are 


nd 


in a state of severe sutfering. ‘lhe extreme poverty o! 
the people opposes itself to that active consumption 
which is, in every country, the surest basis of rapid and 
important commercial operations, Placed at the ex- 
tremity of Europe, and separated from the Continent 
by the most commercial of all nations, Ireland suffers 
from the disadvantage of her geographical position ; ada 
tothis, that capital, which naturally flows Llowards every 
country where a profitable return can be calculated on, 
has, owing to some unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances, never found channels for communicating itselt 
to Ireland. 

It should certainly appear that capital would find a 
profitable return in manufacturing industry, in a coun- 
try in which the superabundance of labourers should 
diminish the rate of Jabour; but the fact is otherwise: 
with some few exceptions, Ireland possesses no manu- 
factures of any rote. 

A capitalist will seldom adventure his money, ualess 
he can constantly superintend the operations of that 
labour which he has pat in action; and he is unwilling 
to subject himse!f to the risks of a continued politica! 
fermentation. Be the cause what it may, the effect of 
this absence of capital is deplorably felt, and its in{lu- 
ence in perpetuating the national distress cannot be 
contested. 

IRISH SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 

Without having any national literature which she 
may properly call her own; without any marked supe- 
riority in science or in arts, Ireland has contributed 
uevertheless, her full quota to the general stock which 
illustrates the annals of Great Britain, by the number 
and talent of those distinguished men to whom she has 
given birth. 

Bishops Jebb and Magee, and Dean Kirwan, have 
acquired a just renown by their pulpit eloquence. Sci- 
ence is deeply indebted to Young, Donavon, and West- 
ley. Literature may justly be proud of such men as 
Usher, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Swift, Sterne, and Moore ; 
and of Burke, Castlereagh, Grattan, Curran, Planket, 





Ponsonby, Canning, and O’Connel, as orators and 
statesmen ; and whatever opinion individuals may enter- 
tain regarding the direction in whica he exerts his 
talents, of the Duke of Wellington, whose military 
glory is, however, so transcendant, as to eclipse the re- 





nown to which be may lay claim as a statesman :—all 
these stand deservedly high in public opinion. 

Treland, then, should be ranged among those nations 
which have produced, and still give promise of pro. 
ducing, men distinguished in the walks of literature 
and science, and above al!, in polities.* It is, therefore, 
only just to conclude, that the viees and impcrfections 
of her sons arise trom an absence of, or an imperfect, 
education, rather thau from any inherent or natural 
vice. 

MILITARY SPIRIT OF THE IRISH. 

[rish turbulence has hitherto consented to submit to 
the yoke of inilitary discipline, Poverty drives into the 
army avast number of young men, who become excel- 
lent soldiers. Ireland is the nursery which supplies 
the greater part of the recruits of the British army. 
A considerable proportion of the most distinguished 
officers, of all ranks, are also of Irish birth. One of 
the most remarkable traits in the Irish character is 
their great aptitude for a military life. In the ranks 
of the army, where turbulence must yield to a severe 
and strict discipline, the national spirit of the Trish 
ippears in the most favourable light, and is entitled to 
the most unreserved praise. 


IRISH CHARACTER. 

Ireland contains as wretched a population as any in 
the world: a population too, which, it may be said, 
makes the best efforts of any to eseape from its wretched. 
ness and misery; a people unquestionably, also, the most 
enslaved, but who, in a great measure, justify the exer- 
cise of acts of coercion and restraint, by their perpetual 
efforts to escape from an authority disposed to measures 
of moderation ; a people the most sincere and devoted ad- 
herents to the Catholic faith, but who, in following its 
minute observations, have allowctl the spirit of that re- 
ligion to evaporate ; a people who rank among the most 
simple and yet the most gified nations, no less brave 
than prone to acts of'the basest and the most crucl revenge; 








* Whether it arises from a want of taste, or from thx 
dormant faculties of the nation, in this respeet, nol 
having beeu awakened, certain it is, that Ireland las 





produced no name renowned in thie fine arts. 


c 


habituated to privation, yet among the least sober—of 


energetic resolve, and as great inconstancy in action; a 
people, in fine, among the readiest to labour, and yet 
among the idlest of modern nations. ‘here is no vice 
of the Irish which is not qualificd by some latent virtue, 
nor a virtue which is not disfigured by some defacing 
vice. The Irish character is a compound of finesse and 
naivelé. It is a mixture of the Gascon and the Beotian, 
of piquancy and folly. Ii the Italians had not already 
embodied forth the character of harlequin, the Irish peo- 
ple could have furnished the outline of it. 

Their hasty passions are quickly excited inte all the 
violence of anger; hence arise their imprudent resolves, 
of which reticction does not retard the execution ; their 
transition from good-humour to passion is short, and 
quickly embraced. In politics, they are as headstrong 
as in private life. Anger is the monitor to whose coun- 
sels they most willingly listen, and they ere ever prone to 
adopt its suggestions. Acccordingly, they are per- 
petually falling into error, the first consequence of which 
In consequence ef this 





is an aggravation of their evils. 
hizarrerie, and of the contrasts in which it abounds, the 
Irish character may be considered es the cause and 
effect of the state of things which has just been described. 


CONCLUSION, 

Arrived at the limit I had proposed to mysclf, it be- 
comes me to cast a retrospective glance at my labours, 
in order to ascertain whether my observations have pre- 
served, in a collected form, that character of truth, which, 
isolated, they presented to my mind. It becomes me 
to see whether, in the judgments T have pronounced, 
prejudice has not invaded the ground of impartiality, to 
examine whet! iny criticisms bear the impress of a 
depreciating spirit, which it certainly was no part of my 
intention to give to them—to enquire v 
miums have not been exag@verated; in a word, it becomes 
me to know whether I have attained the obiect I had in 
view. A-conscicntious examination still presents t 

ks in the point of 
they had at first appeared to me. Generally consigned 
to paper the moment they struck me, the impressions I 
! 
! 





ght 
nether my enco- 








view in which 





subjects of my remat 


rave reecived have remained unchanged. I have de. 
scribed manners and enstoms such as they have present- 






ed themselves, and as experience reveal ve 
rather stated the dissimilurities which 


on a comparison with other countries, than pointed out 





any peculiar failings. I have souglit to trace the princi- 
pal outline, and some of th les of difference which 
distinguish the English } ognomy, rather than its 
eon my endeavour 
his is a question which 





features of resemblance, whi 
to avoid. ITlfave LI suececded ? 
it docs not become me to answer. 

If I should be accused of having infused too much se- 
verity into certain opinions, T will call to witness my 
intentions, and declare that the imperfections, the hizar- 
ived to be such,) which 1 have 


according to my ideas, in a prin- 








reries, (or what IT cones 
t 
ciple entitled to respect, the advantages of which infi- 
nitely counterbalance its Inconveniences. These imperfee- 





pointed out, originate, a 


tions are, in my mind, a consequence of the national 
ha g ith a 
prudence which renders it often stationary. It brings 
ipits train a long retinue of laws, usages, and prejudices, 


With such a cortége, it would be difficult for it to march 





racter, grave even to dullness, and moving wi 


as quickly as the civilisation of other countries; it is, 
therefore, always some steps in the rear, and requires to 
be urged on and stimulated. It marehes slowly, because 
it is unwilling to be separated from any thing to which 
long custom has attached it. Such is its perseverance in 


this system, that it destroys no part of those customs 
which now and for ever are fallen into disuse. It pre- 


serves, under the rust of ages, laws in which one would 
vainly seek a provision—the slightest idea—at all appti- 
cable to the existing epoch; but there is wisdom in pre- 
serving those laws as a mark of respect for the past, and 
as a warning to future generations, that they should up- 
hold existing institutions. ‘Thus it was that the English 
constitution was formed, an ancient edifice, composed of 
the legislative architecture of times and manners, the 
tradition of which has scarcely reached us, and of which 
Westminster Hall, with its Gothic walls and modern ar- 
rangement, appears in some sort to be the symbol. Ac. 
cordingly, we are witnesses to the maturity of reflection 
displayed by the national character, at a moment when 
it is beset on all sides by the fury of passions on the 
watch to invade it. How soon it recovers from emotions 
the effects of which it could not altogether resist; how 
soon it returns to what it was before; and how, when 
obliged to move onwards, it cautiously treads the un- 
known soil before it! This is because good sense forms 
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the groundwo 


rk of that character; and for nations as|tion, has ripened into affection, acquaintances who are 


well as for individuals, this precious gift is the first con- | become friends. 
’ I 


dition of happin SS. 
Let England, therefore, console herself for the absence 


of that mobility of imagination, calculated to dazzle, 


it is true, but also a source, an inexhaustible source, 
of calamities for nations. Let her turn her eyes 
towards a neighbouring country, endowed in the high- 


est degree with that brilliant faculty, and see whe- 
ther the halo of glory with which she dazzles herself 
is not too dearly purchased by a continued state of pre- 
sent disturbance and of fature uneasiness. And should 
England betake herself to view with a feeling of regret 
the distance which, in certain respects, separates her 
from some parts of the continent, let her compare her si- 
tuation with that of those countries which she might 
have the weakness to envy, and let her then declare, 
whether the permanence of her institutions, her perse- 
verance in a line of conduet fruitful in happy results, be 
not preferable to the vain glory of shining in the arts, or 
in astonishing the mind by unheard of discoveries; pre- 
ferable, in fine, to those dangerous systems which dis- 
turb the peace of Europe, and prepare an all-consuming 
conflagration by the aid of those lights with which the 
votaries of such systems pretend to enlighten the world. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EXILE. 


That varnish of condemnation which I carry along 


with me has not been unserviceable to me. ‘The curiosity 
which in England attaches to whatever is out of the com- 
mon course, to men as well as to things; the vanity which 
causes those who have played a conspicuous part to be 
sought after; filled up all the voids left, especially at first, 
by the various elements composing my existence. They 
have bound them together in such a manner as to give 
them an clevated situation in society, and to make of me, 
in spite, nay, perhaps on account, of the events which 
have been my downfall, a personage who by common 
consent is sought after, questioned, consulted ; for whom 
the first place is every where reserved; and who, notwith- 
standing his previous habits, is regarded as a sort of po- 
litical authority. 


A continual alternation of visits among a numerous so- 


ciety, which appeared desirous to lay itself open to my 
observation, and of complete seclusion, placed at my dis- 
posal valuable materials, time and solitude to study and 
arrange them. I was in a new situation, stimulated by 
a something to which I was unaccustomed, and which 
extended itself to my moral and physical economy. 


All this acted powerfully upon my senses, roused my 


spirits, and gave them an impetus and a direction which 
they had never had. My sensations issued from a corner 
of my imagination in which methought I had never yet 


“or two years and upwards, to eseape a political con- : : 
Fo y : eeisalery oe rummaged; thoughts, ideas, to which I was a stranger, 
demnation, [ have dwelt in England. What have I seen : S f 
came forth from it. 


there? What have I done there?) Tlow have I there 





I set about cultivating a soil from which I had not yet 


nt my time, my money? What is left me instead ? “ : : . 
OY Sach ee reli eran gh pe grnngtienatte > ey demanded any crop, and which, without costing me fa- 
‘ ; ; f nt alia } ; ds pape se tigue, yielded far beyond my hopes. Placed hitherto in 
BCCOTIE il ersar ny i ‘ c 2 ry to 4 c . - . a -% 
COOH QUENCTSATY OF BY arrival it @ counny vO wel high situations, I had considered them only as means of; 
IT had brought great uneasiness, painful recollections, an | __°- ttle. of eeileeene ible seaalati 
see:ng farther, of embracing wider prospects. 


uncertain future, and prejudices which ill prepared me 
to be pleased with it. A storm in which, unfortunate 
pilot as T was—call me unskilful if you choose—the ves- 
sel committed in part to my charge, had perished, threw | 
me upon its shores 
which, from choice, IT should have sought elsewhere. 
Prudence counselled me to submit with a good grace to 
what to me was an imperative necessity, and to banish, 
as uscless, discouraging thoughts, the comparison of my 
past condition and of imy present lot, of my native land 
and the land of exile, of what I had been and what T was 
about to be; in short, to do in adversity what I had done 
in more favourable circumstances—obtain from my si- 
ftuation all that it could yicld of honour, of consideration, 
and of pleasure. Regrets, hesitation to enter upon the 
position to which T was doomed, ill-humour with its in- 
conveniences, resistance to its demands—these would have 


I was then in the first boxes of the great theatre of the 


world. I saw more at my ease; perhaps I did not ob- 
serve so closely. Thrust down into the pit, mingled with 
I solicited of them an asylum, |the crowd, elbowed, squeezed, in my turn, looking from 
: {below at the scene which I used to view from above, ob- 
jects appeared under another aspect, whilst the drama lost 
none of its interest. 


I had time; I had wrought for myself independence ; 


I employed them in rendering an account to myself of 
what I had seen and done in the course of my adminis- 
trative carecr, and during the short but stormy period of 
my ministry; of what politics, events, chances, were pre- 
paring for or against the cause with which my lot was 
connected; of what struck my eye and my mind in the 
land of exile. 


Too true not to be offensive, composed to record, but 


been the only results that would have accrued to me|for myself alone, recollections that are precious to me, 


from a contrary reso!ntion. Jt was more rational to put 
away whatever was of a nature to give me pain, to adapt 
my situation to my resources, to caress it, in order to 
render it the more complaisant, to employ my mind in 
such a manner as to leave the less room for care, to ad- 


the period at which these memoirs shall appear cannot 
be specified. In all probability I may not be permitted 
to judge of the effect which they shall produce. There 
are facts which my situation, whilst imparting a thorough 
knowledge of them, forbids me to reveal. The anecdotes 


vance with eyes shut towards a future, which my will| which might serve to season the whole would attack men 
had not the power to modify, that I might not see all the |whom it is my duty to spare, and to whom I have vowed 
threatening things which it might bring with it, and not |gratitude and affection. Were I to suppress these anec- 
to open them unless to look at a very short distance ; to|dotes, I should be but the cold and spiritless narrator of 
depend a little upon calculation, a little more on the re-|events, which I should relate, just as many others have 
putation which I possessed, still more on the facility of}done, without diving to the bottom, in order to discover 
ty character to give way to men and circumstances, |their causes and to trace their results. I find myself 
and a great deal upon the chance which a combination | compelled, therefore, to keep these memoirs in my port- 


of all these should produce; in short, to impose silence 
on my imagination, if it should dare to assail me with 


folio, or not to take them out of it unless to communicate 
them to a few friends, and to give authentic evidence of 


importunate regrets or desires, by comparing my lot | possession. 


with what it might have been—London with Hum— 


To confess the truth, I regret that it is so, because I 


liberty in a foreign land with a prison in my own coun- | think that I perceive in the subject, and in the colours 
try. : which I have given to it, something that classes a his- 
This plan—if plan it were—has succeeded. If it has not | torian. 





gained ine happiness, it has at least rendered time support- 


By availing myself ef the facility of character consist- 


able. It even seems to me that when the sorrows of the first |ent with my personal dignity; by forgetting so much of 
moment had once become blunted—and they were very |the past as would have produced only useless regrets ; by 
keen—my life has not been either more unhappy, more | calling, above all, to my aid those family affections, those 
idle, or more unpleasant than formerly. It seems, indeed, | relations of a friendship tried by adversity, those attach- 
that I should have to applaud myself for this trial, even | ments to one’s native land, so powerful against misfor- 
if it were not destined to be prolonged. Proscription has | tune, so consolatory in affliction; I have created for my- 
proved to be a title to consideration and interest: I have |self'an existence endurable within myself, honourable and 
endeavoured to give to exile the character of travel. Ijeven brilliant without. 


dwell in a world that is new to me. I there find other 


When the pangs of exile are too acute, when the se- 


manners, other amusements. But it is life, it is consi-|paration from all that is dear to me is too painfully felt, 


deration, that an honourable man saves from the wreck 


I have recourse to my imagination ; I give scope to it by 


of a high position ; above all it is liberty, it is air. Ought | directing it towards my country, the access to which is 
I to complain when I reflect that I might, that in all |not forbidden to it,as itisto me. It there seeks, it there 
probability I should, have been deprived of the one, and | finds, the objects of my affections, and it returns laden 
have had no more of the other than the barred window of | with a harvest of soothing thoughts, of precious recollec- 
a fortified castle would have admitted? I have found, I |tions, which I examine at leisure, which I cull, as it were 
know not how, good-will, which, treated with due atten-|piecemeal, one by one; which I press to squeeze out ot 





them all the pleasures, all the consvlations, which they 
contain. 

These encroachments upon sorrow, these short revels 
in illusions, assist me, in some measure, to shift mis. 


fortune from one shoulder to another, and tend to lighten 


the burden. 

I had enough to do with my own troubles. I have, as 
far as lay in my power, kept aloof from those which were 
not absolutely personal to me. Many griefs are purely 
conventional: we should greatly diminish the sum total 
of these, were we to enclose them, like mourning, within 
a specific circle of affections. That we should grieve on 
account of those we love is quite natural; but to carry 
pity to the length of grief for calamities which will never 
reach us, and which we cannot alleviate, for persons 
whom we have never seen, and who will not thank us 
for it, is a luxury of affliction, in which we ought not to 
indulge, unless we have nothing to do in that way for 
ourselves, and we are annoyed by an excess of happiness 
and joy—a very rare circumstance in life, and of very 
short duration! A noble mind takes a real share in the 
afflictions of those who are dear to it; a weak one has af. 
fections in reserve for all the sorrows that are revealed to 
it. The sympathy of the one may be of service ; that of 
the other is of none. 

There are—I know it from experience—few misfor. 
tunes, at the bottom of which, if we make strict search, 
we shall not find consolations: the difficulty is to apply 
them, often, indeed, to own them to ourselves, because 
they sometimes hurt honourable feelings, and are based 
upon considerations which appear to be not so. In the 
end, however, they produce their effect : all that is requi- 
site is to allow them time. It is sufticient to leave to the 
latter the task of reconciling them with decorum. For, 
thanks to that mediator, what would be wrong to-day will 
be right in a month—in a few days. Should we be so very 
culpable, if we were to assist, to urge, the operation of 
the remedy, paying due respect at the same time to all 
the decencies of social life, which we can never oppose 
without great prejudice to ourselves ? 

Whilst defending myself against grief, I did not, how- 
ever, resist certain melancholy impressions which re- 
sulted from my position, and which it would have been 
impossible for me to escape. 

Few can have any conception of that grief which is 
felt for an absent futher-land, who have not experienced it 
with the terrible accessory of exile, which deprives you 
of the hope of ever revisiting it, and the happiness of 
having a point upon which to base your plans. The re- 
collections which, under other circumstances, you would 
have called forth as means of comfort or resignation, be- 
set you, annoy you, because they are then but regrets. 

Have those friends of whose affections they remind 
you themselves remained faithful? Are not those who 
have retained their attachment to you as unhappy as 
yourself upon your account? Shall you ever see them 
again? ‘That adored mother, whose old age it is your 
duty to render less oppressive, will expire, and her hand, 
actuated by that instinct of tenderness, which survives 
all other sensations, will in vain seek your brew to lay 
upon it ber last blessing. Your wile, separated from 
you for ever, is doomed to a precarious position, an equi- 
vocal existence, a melancholy life, and blighted prospects. 
Your children, educated afar from you, will soon find 
your features erased from their memory, as well as your 
affection from their hearts: they will know you only by 
the name which you have transmitted to them, which 
they will be reproached with as a fault, which will be 
objected to them as an obstacle. Who knows but that, 
weary of your proscription, which will extend to them, 
they may behold with indifference, nay even wish for, 
the event which will replace them in the ordinary con- 
dition of society ? 

Upon nothing—not even upon inanimate things them- 
selves—dare you suffer your thoughts to dwell. If the 
flower which enamels the meads of your country springs 
up beneath your feet, its form, its fragrance, remind you 
of happy days which will never return, of affectionate 
recollections which perhaps you alone still cherish, of the 
sports of your childhood, and even of the friends who 
shared them—but they remind you too that you are 
CONDEMNED never to behold them more. 

The estates which you possessed, and to which you 
owed the enjoyments attached to wealth, you are forced 
to renounce. The dwelling which you had taken de- 
light in embellishing, the trees which you had planted, 
the woods which lent you their shade, you will never 
see again. Never more shall you set your foot on those 
alleys which you laid out yourself. No more will your 
eyes rove over those scenes which you were never wear 
of contemplating. Your imagination will fatigue itself 
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in retracing all their contours, and in pausing, struck 
by the imperfection of the picture, upon all the objects 
which chance shall present to it. 

The gait of a stranger will remind you of a friend. 
You brush away the tears that dim your vision, that you 
may take a better look at an aged woman, whose fixed 
and sorrowful eye persuades you that she too is pining 
after a son who is never to be restored to her. The ea- 
gerness with which a boy runs to meet his father will 
bring to your remembrance that thus your son too would 


fly into your arms. 
To re-unite in your memory cherished features, you 


will love to place yourself amidst a group of children of 


the age of your own: from one you will borrow its blue 
eyes, from another its light hair, from a third its ruddy 
cheeks. Others will furnish you with their smile, their 
air, their stature, the tone of their voice. But at the mo- 
ment when the illusion is on the point of being complete, 
your exhausted imagination will suffer these traits, 
which it had been so assiduously collecting, to slip from 
its grasp; and you will find yourself surrounded by 
noisy urchins, uninteresting to you since you have ceas- 
ed to seek in their faces resemblances to that which you 
were striving to retrace. 

By separating the dearest objects from one another, 


A clown feels as much delight in meeting with a coun-| 
try girl, as one of the great world in the socicty of a'| 
duchess. ‘The banker, to whom a bankruptcy has left a 
iortune of no more than two or three millions (of frances) 
fancies himself, and is in reality, as unfortunate as the 
farmer who has lost his cow. There is as much grief 
in the soul of the poor wretch who is turned out of a 
garret because he is unable to pay the rent, as in that of 
a monarch driven by rebellion trom his dominions. At 
the end of their career, the king and the beggar, if they 
had kept an exact account of their joys and their griefs, 
and were to compare them, would find that each day had 
brought them an equal proportion, and that life has not 
been heavier or lighter for the one than for the other: 
‘edch of them has enjoyed and suffered after his manner : 
that is all the difference which would strike them. 

T have had occasion to ascertain the justice of these 
reflections, in comparing my past existence with my pre- 
sent existence, my pains and pleasures of past times 
with a foreign land. 
pass away in one situation as they did in the other. Set- 


ting aside my affections, the preference which | should 


the new one proceeds entirely, | am certain, from a relic 


exile produces on the soul a grief which finds no remedy | of habit. 


but in hope, if the separation is to have a term; in ob- 


livion, if it is to last for ever. 


In the first case the sorrow is less keen, but of much|cour from adversity itself against adversity. 


Determined not to neglect any thing which could tend 
to lighten the pressure of my situation, I solicited suc- 
I have 


longer duration ; because the thoughts dwell incessantly | found that a great affliction, which predominates over, 


on subjects which nourish grief. In the second, it makes |embraces, absorbs, all the trifling vexations of a painful 
position, is more easily endured than petty crosses, the |honour of having erected it, and of obtaining a similar 
I have a no- |one in his turn. 


an effort to wean itself from what would afflict it to no 
purpose; it portions off the past, in order not to embar- 
rass the future with it. It soon directs itself towards 
other objects ; it is occupied with other engagements, 
other combinations. By interposing between it and the 
affections with which it must learn to dispense, time in- 
sensibly effaces the recollection of them. 


Weary of the attempts which it makes to preserve/eminent post which I occupied to the spot whence I 
some traces of the features of relatives, of friends, of|started to attain it. 
those who are dear to it, the heart relinquishes to the |that event. It substituted dangers to the vexations which 


mind the task of retaining the fleeting impression. 
The memory, in its turn, divests itself of names. If, 


at long intervals, it succeeds in catching them again, it]compare it with the present, at the risk of finding in the 
One | latter nought but subjects of grief, regret for advantages 


feels neither interest nor regret on the occasion. 
has ceased to love; of what use would it be to remem- 
ber ? 

Soon nothing more is left of the country which the 
exile shall never see again but affection for the place of 
his birth. That affection subsists even when indifference 
has disgarnished it of those who seemed desirous of 
causing it to be cherished. 

These reflections incessantly haunt the thoughts of an 
exile. Torments of his life, they take away the relish 
from the rare pleasures which he might be permitted to 
enjoy. They mingle with his meditations to such a de- 
gree as to prevent his indulging in them. They oblige 
him to fly that he may leave them behind him; to shift 
from place to place, in order to baffle their approach ; to 
seek noisy scenes, for the purpose of keeping from his 
ears all the painful things with which they would fill 
them. 

And what would he gain by giving himself up to 
grief? Nothing. It would weaken the fortitude which 
is necessary for him, without imparting any useful coun- 
sel whatever. It would paralyse his energy, and would 
give him up, in a more feeble state, to attacks, with 
which all the strength that nature has bestowed is not 
sufficient to cope. It is his duty, on the contrary, to 
arm himself with resignation for the endurance of the 
ills which he cannot prevent, with resolution to combat 
what he cannot avoid ; to accustom his mind to create a 
future for itself, and to enrich it with all that can make 
it a medium of compensation for the past, of consolation 
for the present; and to seek diversion in the indulgence 
of tastes which are most habitual to him, and which he 
is most capable of gratifying. 

Habit comes to the aid of philosophy in the efforts 
which she makes to lighten the burden of misfortune. 

Between the sensations and the position of those who 
suffer, there are relations to which must be attributed 
that equal division of good and ill which is to be observ- 
ed among the various classes of society. Joy and grief are, 
though with very different causes and very distant points 
of departure, carried to the same degree by individuals 
belonging to different social situations, The artisan who 
carries home to his family the wages of his week’s |a- 
bour, is as well pleased as the ambassador who has just 
obtained payment of the order for his monthly salary. 
The one thinks of the noisy joys of the pot-house ; the 
othor of the pleasure of gratifying some expensive whim. 





oe 


place of which it in some measure usurps. 
tion that all my philosophy would have found it difficult 


and the influence and consideration attached to them, or |t 
to combat even the habits resulting from them, had any || 
ordinary circumstances suddenly hurled me from the 


A great catastrophe accompanied 


I should have dreaded. 
Sorrowful recollections of the past, an inclination to 


might call the liquidation of my past position, I shall 
give myself up to absolute repose. Who knows if it will 
not be the same when my eyes shall close never to open 
again! 

When I have exhausted reflections and consolations 
of this kind, I invoke the recollections of selflove. 
I search my past life to discover in it good done to my 
country, services rendered to my friends, circumstances 
honourable to myself. Neither are these attempts 
vain. I glorify myself’ without scruple, though, were I 
not to do so, nobody else would take the trouble; for it 
would be silly to calenlate upon the gratitude of nations 
for the good one has done them, or their esteem for the 
important things one has exceuted. Create, amidst a 
thousand difficulties, by dint of resolution, labour, per- 
severance—create for agriculture, commerce, and indus- 
try, new means of developement ; establish the prosperity 
of a country on solid bases; and you will draw down 
hatred upon yourself, opposition upon your plans, and 


with my present pains and pleasures, my own country |obloquy upon your intentions, which will subsist so long 
The days, the months, the years, /as you are in power. 


When you are removed from it, 
public opinion will correct itscl!. It will discover good 
in what has been done, injustice in the judgments that 


give to the old manner of suffering and enjoying over |have been pronounced. 


At a later period, very long afterwards, a statue will 
perhaps be raised to the benefactor of the country, not 
because he has done good, but because, by throwing a 
mantle over the dress which he wore, he may be made 
the subject of a monument, which would set off the 
public place of some city, and which is recommended by 
the vanity of some administrator, who aspires to the 


This posthumous glory, this accidental recollection of 


to overcome the mortification of losing a lofty position, {talents long unappreciated, though usefully employed, 


his tardy reparation of an obstinate injustice, are of no 
venefit to him who is the object of them—he is dead. 
His very grave, were it opened, would not present any 
vestiges of him. His children will not find in the honours 
paid to his memory a recommendation that may be ad- 
vantageous to them, still less a compensation for his 
a of his personal interests and the fortunes of his 
family. 

















which were never to return—all fled at the prospect of 
the perils which threatened me, and the sensation of 
the happiness which I felt at escaping them. 

I no longer think of my having been minister and 
possessed of power. 

I have escaped the horrors of a situation which might 
have been terrible. This idea leaves no room for regret : 
if there is some left for a little hope, ’tis as much as 
there is. 

Adversity finds, moreover, resources and consolations 
in the dignity and resignation with which it is accom- 
panied, 

Time, when one is wise enough to suffer it to act 
without thwarting its action, succeeds in making a po- 
sition endurable. It wears down recollections, begin- 
ning with their asperities, retrenches what was too pain- 
ful in them, frames pleasures proportionate to the facul- 
ties which are left for relishing them, and throws them 
into the road leading to the term of all woes, in order to 
induce them to pursue it. 

Among my blessings I reckon the ills from which ] 
am exempt: envy is one of them. I have always thought 
that life is too short to waste any portion of it in fretting 
at the prosperity of others. Strictly speaking, this way 
of looking at things is a calculation of persona] interest ; 
for envy is a painful sentiment, a vexaticn which brings 
in nothing, and for which it is necessary to find some 
consolations, of which one has but too many occasions 
to make a better use. 

I am addicted to habits and tastes which it would cost 
me painful efforts to modify or correct. Iam not aware 
of any great necessity todo so. ‘To have made the at- 
tempt in youth, at a period when the future stretched out 


of long duration, might have been proper enough. But 
now that the future is very much abridged, that I can 


them like affections. 


and when the summary of an amusing day is sleep. I 
have reached it. A similar enjoyment ought to be 
reserved for me, when, withdrawing from the vortex of 





of having done some good. 
of it? 
people when they meet me. 








But, if he had built a play house, if he had planted a 
few trees in rows to make a drive, to which people would 
not have failed to give his name, then would he have 
immortalised himself; he would be thought more highly 


of for fifty paces of promenade than for fifty leagues of 


high road. 
‘The moral which I draw from these reflections is, 
that little things serve for a ticket to great ones; that is, 


that if we create the latter to recommend ourselves to 


posterity, we must not neglect the others, if we would 


gain the good opinion of the present generation. 


My observations are deduced from my own experience. 
In the course of a long administration I am conscious 
Who notices it ? who talks 
Not a creature behind my back ; a few polite 


1 have embellished a quarter of Nismes ; the people 


have given it my name; all vied in complimenting me 
upon it. 


This administrative bagatelle, to which I attached no 


importance, which I considered as merely a diversion 
from labours of a higher order, has contributed more to 
my reputation than the results obtained by undertakings 
of real utility, more even than the part which I had in 
the success of the expedition against Algiers. 


After this, ransack your brains for honourable ideas! 


expend your health in realising them! Sacrifice yourself 
to the public interest, that you may see the most in- 
significant of your labours preferred to your noblest con- 
ceptions, and trequently a coxcomb or an idiot to yourself, 
who are neither ! 
arrive; offer your services in expiation of the crime of 
not having had force sufficient to make reason triumph, 
and you will see if they will abate one iota of the rigour 
of the sentence : you will be banished, imprisoned—too 
far before me, and when errors may have consequences | happy if they do you the favour to spare your life! 


Let an occasion for popular delirium 


My conscience does not forget itself whilst engaged in 


soothing afflictions originating in the counsels which it 
calculate its remotest term within a few days, to devote |gave me. It was this that induced me to pursue a track, 
the remainder of it to a contest with the habits in which |the difficulties and da» gers of which reason failed not to 
I have grown old, would be the sheight of folly. I keep | point out. 


on occasions when I might, without dishonour, have 
Then comes an age, when, weary of every thing, what | withdrawn myself from a danger which I saw imminent 
one deems the best part of the pleasure is the end of it, |—irremediable. 


It was this that encouraged me to persevere 


When I reflected that, for the loss of liberty, perhaps 


of life, no compensation would be made either to me, if 
I survived, or to my memory, if I should perish ; that, in 
the world, and from the remnant of business, which I |the event even of a triumph, the glory of it would be con- 
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tested, to say nothing of the risks which I should have run ; 
thet the prince whom I should have served, that the public 
interested in my success, would repay my services with 
lugratilade alone; that envy, wluch woud not fail to in- 
tericre, would be sure to attack my very intentions : it 
iain my conscience that lifted me above these con- 
.tions, well founced as it acknowledged them to be. 
At this moment it tells me that there are principles 
from which a iman of honour can neyer deviate, without 






doiag an injury to his reputation and a still greater in- 
jury to society; that the prin iples which are connected 
with the stability of governments belong to this number, 
t on the re- 
tions; that, 






and ought to be placed in the first ine; tl 


spect paid to these depends the wellare of 3 


all these principles going back to royalty, which is the 
personification of nations, we owe to kings the tribute of 
a devotedness free trom considerations which would tend 


to restrict its limits and its Gperation; that, in accepting 
the confidence of a monarch, we are bound to the nation 
whose representative and organ he is as we are to him- 
self; that to violate the fidelity we have sworn jis a crime 

about the execution of 
tie orders which he issues is to Comproiise the safety of 
the stat 


'; that, in calculating the chances of finding the 
public interest in the will of a sovereign, or in the ad- 


' 


ty; that to hes 





avaiust sock 


ms, there are more probabilities in 





verse will of f: 
favour of the former, because it is more deliberate, more 
calin, because it is founded on antecedents and facts, and 
because it tends to preserve: whereas the popular will, 
{oud of theories, hasty, and inconsiderate, tends to de- 
stroy ; that consequently the public interest imposes upon 
us as a duty, fidelity to kings, and that in the term 
fidelity we ought to comprehend all the acts wiiich can 
render it complete and eiieacious; that in ec rtain in- 
stances the application of these principles may fail of its 

effect, but that nevertheless it ought always to be tried. 
Then, returning to what coneerns me _ personally, it 
adds, that [ did right to sacrifice the situation which | 
hield, and which I liked, not to a prospect of ambition 
mad indeed must he have been who had suffered hiim- 
sell to be so surprised in 1824,) but to considerations of 
daty to a king whom one darst no longer serve; to the 
sight of the danger which threatened him, and the dis- 
grace which there would be in withdrawing one’s self 
from it when suiiumoned to take his part; that it was 
efence of tue post Committed 
to me, all the resources which honour, reason, and the 
desperate state of affurs, should suggest ; all the energy 
r; that the means which I con 


lahercnut many character 
ippeared to me, as they still appear, the only service- 





! 
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my duty to employ, for the 


sulte d ‘ 

able, the only possible ones, and thot they were preserib- 
ed in Article 14 of the fundamental law; that if they 
tailed of their effect, it was beeause the y were not so 
complete as Thad required them to be; that, at the aspeet 
of the inevitable chance of ruin which presented itself 
at the moment of the attempt, such as it had becn pre- 
pared, it was iny duty to conduct myself as I did, and 
not to separate my cause trom that of the monarch and 
the monarchy, which nothing then had power to save, 
and of my colleagues who generously associated tlicin- 
selves with their fate; that I had satisfied the claims of 
reltlove by pointing out the errors committed, and the 
commands of honour by seriously taking my share of 
their con sEqUENCES 5 that I oucht to accept, as an indem- 
nification for misfortune, the honour of having done my 
duty and set an example of fidelity, misjudged by the 
present generation, whose opinion is governed by the 
event; but which will some day perhaps be appreciated, 
and find imitators more favoured by circumstanecs than 
1 have been. 

I accept these consolations furnished me by a con- 
ecience to which alone I applied for directions relative to 
the line of conduct which « was to pursue: they take 
from my griefS their moral side, and thus lighten what I 
hiave left to bear. 

1 should be ungrateful were I not to mention one of 
the principal compensations of the misfortune which has 
befillen me. 

Something is yetieft me of my past greatness : that is, 
friends who owe me no grudge for having been prosper- 
ous and powerful, and who remember the share which I 
gave them in my good fortune. Not an inhabitant of 
the country which was under my administration, to what 
class and to what opinion soever he may belong, comes 
near the spot which affords me an asylum, without de- 
voting to me his first visit. All of them speak to me of 
the good which I have done or tried to do; all show me 
affection or gratitude. And I, who in prosperity kept 
carefully on my guard against flattery, complaisantly 
suffer her to come and pay court to me in adversity, 

As this tribute is wholly disinterested on the part off 
























STORY OF CAPTAIN X 











those by whom it is effered, I take it for truth. When) 
onc is proscribed, is one so very culpable to seek allevia- 
tion fur one’s woes in the idea, even though exaggerated, 
of the esteem or affection which one inspires ? 

dut, how soothing are their words, how sweetly they 
fall upon my ear, how quickly they reach my heart, when, 
adding to all these flatterics something still more touch- 
ing, my friends talk of my return to my native land! 
How thankful I feel for the hope which they give, and 
the wishes which they express for its realisation. 

When rational consolations are at fault, I apply for 
one, wich is not without efficacy, to the doctrine, or, 
if you please, the superstition, of compensations, to 
' I belicve in a sort of 
ponderation of good and ill. I never enjoy any good 
that Comes to me without tempering my joy by the pre- 
sentiment of something untoward. But on the other 
hand, I never meet with any misfortune or vexation, but 
hope, under a vague and indefinite form, mitigates the 
impression, Now as, in spite of my calculations, the 
sum of ill exceeds that of good, I gain more than I lose 
by this method of mingling the future with the present. 

Such are the sources in which [ steep my soul, to 
brace it against the calamity which has oppressed me for 
the two long years that have just elapsed. ‘This period, 
which [ migiit call that of recollection, is one of those | 
which I have bad most to myself, in which I have lived | 
most, and best felt and employed my existence. Till| 
then, iny fuculties had exercised themselves with ener- 
gy upon special objects ouly ; now they embrace at once 





which IT am strongly addicted. 


both the past and the present, and as muchas they can 
grasp of the future. IL apply to a real calamity a philo- 
sophy of which | had been very careful, from a presenti- 
ment that it might be of service to ine some time or 
other, but which 1 had had occasion to oppose only to 
the vexatious of a fortunate position. I exercise it at 
this moment upon a real adversity. J] prepare it for still 
more grievous siluations, the idea of which, without my 
being able tu account for it, will come and intrude itsell 
between me and the hopes of a better lot, and remove 
them to an iadefinite distance, like those dun colours 
which perspective lays on the first plans of a picture, 
for a background, and to give more vag ucness to objects, 
the details of which the eye is unable to seize. 

So much for the past. As for the future, I have 
divided it into two:—one part is under the control of 
my reason, which takes care to restrict its limits in such 
amunuer that it can thoroughly know and duly manage 
it; the other is abandoned to my imagination, which, 
though no consequence thence accrues, disposes of it at 
pleasure, and embellishes it as much as it can. Is it 
wrong? | think not. Bat it were better to have 
nothing to do with it than to treat it shabbily. 


THE END. 
ie 
CAPTAIN X—. 
BY Tile AUTHOR OF TRAITS OF TRAVEL, 


During my career of service I have met with num- 
bers of brave men, and a few cowards. I have seen 
courage aud fear display themselves in various ways, 
aid many medifications; but I never met with but 
one instance of a thorough mixture of audacity with 
poltroonery, of the basest faimt-heartcdness with presence 
of mind. 

On joining the regiment to which I exchanged, for 
the sake of serving In Spain, the very first of my brother 
officers to whom 1 was presented by the major com- 
mauding, was the captain of the company to which 
was attached. 1 never was so prepossessed in favour of 
any one al first sight. He was a fine handsome young 
man, of most elegant address, {ull of ready wit, and ap- 
parently burning with military ardour. He was a pro 
digious favourite in the regiment. Nothing could ex- 
ceed his attentions to me, except the pains which he 
took to inustila portion of his own gallant spirit into 
mune, 

The first time I went into action with this new regi- 
ment, Captain X- was unfortunately taken ill, just 
before our brigade was ordered to advance. He was 
obliged to let me lead on his coinpany, and his regret 
made a decp inpression on me. It appeared to me that 
he suffered more mental anguish than bodily, even 
though, I think, he specified his being desperately ill in 
three places. 

Afier we had succeeded in driving the enemy from a 
strong redovbt, the captain joined us, in great spirits 
aud good health, all his spasms having given way to 





either “kill or cure” with him. He almost wept at 
finding that the fighting was all over. 

We had several smart skirmishes svon after this affair, 
Captain X was often in the field, but I never hap- 
pened to see him through the smoke, except on one oc. 
casion, when he showed great tact in the use of a pocket. 
glass, with which he constantly looked out from behind 
a tree or a mound of earth, and gave orders with great 
coolness to me and the other subalterns, to advance and 
retreat, as occasion required. 

In a storming business, when I was detached with a 
few men, a serious accident was near happening to 
Captain X As soon es the place was taken, and [ 
returned to the regiment I received a pressing request 
to repair immediate!y to him, as he feared he was at his 
last zasp—dreadiully wounded. [| ran to his quarters, 
in a house just under the rampart, to which he had 
crawled; and I picked up the surgeon of the regiment 
on my way, forcing him to abandon some other patieuts 
to give his whole attention tu my friend. We found 
him lying on a mattrass, almost insensible. 

“ What has happened? where are you hit, my dear 














xX ” said I. 
He could not speak, but placed his hand on his side. 
* Let me examine you, Captain X .” said the sur- 


geon. “T have nota minute to lose—we have many 
others wounded, officcrs and men.” 

“ Ah, my dear doctor, are you there?” said the suf- 
ferer, opening his eyes for the first time. “ How kind 
this is—but never mind me—bhurry off to my poor fel- 
low-soldiers—it is of little matter what becomes of me 
—I am too far gone for help—I am a dying man—yet 
you necd not exactly say ‘killed’ in your report; I don’t 
wish to shock my friends too suddenly. Merely put me 
down * dangerously wounded.’ ” 

“TIT can put down nothing, Captain X , till I see 
your wound,” said the surgeon, drily. “ Where are you 
hit, sir ?”” 

“Why, as to that, my dear doctor, I really can’t ex- 
actly specify—that is to say, I cannot say directly, that 
| am absolutely Ait—but—but—” 

“But what, sir? Tam ina hurry—the life of many 
a brave man is risked by this de!ay—I cannot be trifled 
with,” exclaimed the surgeon, with most unfeeling em- 
phasis. 

“My dear fellow,” resumed X——,“ I am the last 
inan in the world—the very last "3 

“What is your wound, Captain X , if you are 
wounded at ali?” peremptorily asked the surgeon. 

* Ah, never mind me, never ‘mind ine,” replied the 
captain ; “leave me to my fate—but spare my friends— 
break it gently to them—only say ‘severely wounded,’ 
and let me die!” 

“What is your wound, sir? Of what nature, I ask 
you again?” 

“It must, I think, have been a cannon shot—I feel 
ny side almost battered in—that is to say, a spent shot.” 

“Ts there any mark? 

* Why, no—no—not decidedly a mark—lI cannot say 
there is a direct contusion : it might Lave been, in fact, 
the wind of a twelve pound shot, or something of that 
kind—you may, in short, put me down (to save the feel- 
ings of others, very dear to me) you may put me down 
‘slight'y wounded.’ ” 

“Why really, Captain X 

“ Not a word, nota word, my worthy friend—off to 
your duty—go, go along—you must put me down 
* sligltly’—whatever you like, in short—something — 
anything—only pray let my name be in the list of the 
wounded! Not another word—good by, good by, my 
dear, my very dear doctor!” 

The doctor smiled, as bitterly as though he had just 
swallowed a dose of rhubarb. He left the place; and to 
ny infinite surprise, and that of the whole army, I may 
say, the Londen Gazette, which some weeks after 
brought us the official account of the storming, showed 
us the unprecedented notification, in the list of casual- 
ties, of Captain X being * very slightly” wounded. 
He was the only individual of the regiment who was not 
thoroughly ashamed of this, and who did not feel the 
actual cautery of the surgeon’s printed sarcasm, 

J now began to know my man; and was not much 
surprised, at the night attack ona fortress soon after, to 
hear myself called loudly from the head of the company, 
(I occupying my post in the rear, as we advanced in 
subdivisions to the breach,) by Ned Flanagan, of Gal- 
way town, Captain X *s covering serjeant, 

“ Mr. Hartigan, Mr. Hartigan! For God’s sake, your 
honour, come up, come up quick, and lade the company, 
—the captain’s run away already.” 
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some violent habitual remedy, which he told me was 
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Every one knows what a hot affuir Fuente d’Onore 
was—but no ove took it so coolly as Captain A——. 
The village had been taken and retaken several times 
till a final charge in which our regiment bore a part. 
drove the enemy out, and left us in possession ot the 
place. As we forded the river, in close column of com 
panies, Captain X quietly slipped behind, and took 
up a position among the rubbish of an old house which 
afforded him a fine view of the business. The colone! 
by whom we were that day led on, a Scotsman, who was 
by hereditary right as brave as a Jion, turned round 
suddenly to the adjutant, and asked him, 

“Where is Captain X io 

“ Hiding under that wall, Sir,” answered the adjutant. 
pointing to the reconnotterer. 

“ By G—, that’s too bad !” exclaimed the indignant 
colonel. “Gallop up to him—at him—over him—and 
if he does not rejoin the regiment instantly, cut him 
down on the spot! Nuw, my brave lads, on them, 
steadily and coolly—give them the stecl, the stee!, my 
boys, and plenty of it!” added the colonel, turning to 
the regiment, and guite forgetting Captain X . Bat 
the adjutant rode fiercely up to him, and hurriedly re- 
peated the orders be had received. 











“ Nay, nay, my good friend,” said X——, “ what’s the 
use of being so contoundedly hasty ? Just let me say a 
few words in explanation. May I die, my dear friend, 
i” 

“ Die and be hanged !” abruptly uttered the adjutant, 
putting spurs to his horse, and dashing back to his post, 
where he had scarcely arrived, when a musket shot 
through both ais cheeks tumbled him to the ground, 
and put an end to his gailant conduct for that day. 


As soon as we were thoroughly in for it at Salamanca, 
when the grape-shot began to pepper the head of the 
column, and the men dropped right and left, an officer 
of ours was seen to throw himself bodily into a dry 
ditch ; and those who could not distinguish who it was, 
thought we had another brave fellow knocked over. 
But those who identified Captain X » were quite 
satisfied that Ae was in safe quarters. As soon as the 
business of that hard fought day was welland thorough- 
ly done, we had ceased firing, and were charging atte: 
the broken enemy, when an officer was dimly observe. 
through the smoke that was clearing off, about fifty 
yards in front of our line, waving his hat with its long 
streaming feather, in one hand, and flourishing his 
sword in the other, cheering on the regiment, with 
shouts of most vociferous valour, the Arapilles echoing 
tohis ery. A roar of laughter burst along the line, 
and became particularly loud when our company joined 
in it, four we soon recognized our resuscitated captain, 
and knew better than any others how to appreciate his 
prowess. 

But his best, and, poor fellow, it was his last exploit, 
occurred not long after this, at the siege of a place 
memorable for the determination of its detence, as well 
as the vigour with which it was attacked and carried. 





The approaches of the English army were pushed on 
with a frightful proximity to the place ; so niuch so, that 
the guns trom the bastions were fired point blank at in- 
dividual officers and men, who had the temerity to raise 
their heads above the trenches; and they were often hit 
from cannon of large calibre, with as dead a certainty, 
as though the most unerring sharpshooters had levelied 
at them with rifles. 

Our entire company was ordered down from the camp, 
on a working party, one fine morning, out of our turn of 
duty, and not a little toour surprise, to replace another 
which had taken its place in the trenches during the 
night, bat was almost annihilated soon atter day break, 
by the terrible cannonade from the enemy’s works. One 
of our subs was killed the day before, so that Captain 
X had but myself and the ensign, a gigantic Kerry- 
man of about twenty years old, and six teet five inches 
high, under his command. We were under cover, as 
soon as we came within range of the enemy’s guns; 
and so hot was the fire, that not one of us felt disposed 
to despise the captain’s example of keeping as close as 
possible. 

There were several small redoubts thrown up along 
the trenches, from which elevations, the officers on duty 
could keep a sharp eye on the men at work. I stepi 
or rather crept into one of these, to relieve the last sur- 
Viving officer of the company we replaced. He was in 
the act of eating a crust of bread, which his servant 
had procured him for breakfast ; and as he was leaving 
his post to my occupation, he incautiously raised his 
head, to look at the hostile ramparts, when it was car- 





ried clean away by a twenty-four pound shot, and the | ping the general’s mouth, he held forth the little sketch 


body knocked several yards out of the redoubt. | book, and began some stammmering sentence, 





These were not pleasant occurrences for any man’s} ™ Not a word, not a word, but listen to me, sir!” said 

. . ‘ wv | ‘ > 7 bed » » ' . ' , Y ° , 

comfort, but least of all so to one of Captain X——’s | te geur val, Resume your place here—do your duty 
temperameut. I was scarcely settled in the redoubt,|—ets by heavens, PIL make you such an example as 


when [ saw him moving towards me along the trench, | !€Vef— ee, 

stooping much lower than the utmost prudence requir- | Here the general was himself stopped short. by the 
ed; and he soon came crawling into the redoubt, re. | Xplosion of another shell, directly over the heacs of the 
questing me to change places with him, and take the | group—and the report was justantly followed by at ter- 
command of the whole party, as he wished much to|ritied mixture of groan aud shriek from poor X 
sketch the bastions of the fortress: and he took out his| who clasped both his hands across his breast, and with 
sketch book and pencil for the purpose. I could not re- | a dreadtul expression of agony in his face, (+I) flat on 
fuse his request, a most unlucky one for him, for had | {5 back, almost under the leet of the eeneral’s horse, 
hestayed whiere his duty required, he had most probably * Good God, is it porsible!? eried the kind-hearted 
escaped the catastrophe which ensued. 





* Who could have 


hought of his ever dying so fine a death! Well, he’s 


}general, his wrath at owce appeased. 
ly 
I had not changed places with my captain five mi- | 
nates, and had just stepped upon the ridge of the trench | 
where the soldiers worked, to look about, as it was my psi ne horeouti aot hala aPaet 
f s . “il —DUI, e could ho Ieip ‘ e 
daty from time to time to do, when the general of th at = magia athe ‘ bod : 
% SR ae er ae niall jon of those great coats over the body of your captain, 
day galloped up, attended by two aids-de-camp, and a | Aone “aor Wa ai cies . 
ne 1, ; fk nn ofthe hea encs | tod bear hitn to the camp. e could, after all, * have 
couple of orderly dragoons. He was one of the bravest "iets siiaciiaitil a: Wietiaains wait 
" e a > Spi oe it is ‘ man. 
of the brave; too brave, indced, as was proved by his soll : o—- 
il Nise ietie! olip With this quotation, the general coolly trotted off 
death not long after, on a distant service unworthy of|_. Neg emaperr : ; : s . 
oa * as i Lrishm: F ae with his aid-de-camp and ord rly, im the midst of a 
his fine talents. He, too, was an Irishman, and knew | ‘ E 
: 5 well |shower of sliot and shell. 
our regiment well. 
“* Who commands this party, Mr. Hartigan? 
he. 
* T do, sir,” answered I “ ; 
£ do, sir, ° oe >»  jaway, the limbs already stiffuning before it was ot F 
“ There is a whole company here, isn’t there? Who} ight P 7 oe , ati 
: > Ww . yo . . : mm ee ° 
s the captain ? Where is he ?”’ were the rapid questions ; ‘ , 
is the captain 3 V pid ques What was the astonishment of the general, who thus 
pronounced Captain X- *s funeral oration, on riding 


next put. 
“ There is an entire company—Captain X is tiie : 
I we ares i 7 back to the camp about an hour afterwards, to see the 
identical Captain X- 


captain—he is sitting in that redoubt, sir,” were my 
immediate answers. jabashed, dressed, as was his wont, better tl any mi 
“ Sitting in that redoubt! May he be doubly ‘| 7 Sa ERS, acer oe Pigg pael gecaatiaet. ke ic 
What is he doing there? Hark ye, sir,” added he, ad-|'" the alge Me and ¢ antering his little Arabian pony along 
: Bhindi : yes ¥ : jthe lines with a feather streaming from his. hat nearly 
dressing our finger-post of an ensign, “ you have long ice Maoeie, de tin eneiiatia tnidS : 
legs; step out then quickly—go t@ that redoubt, and} \ ee 
bring back Captain X here instantly. Stoop, sir— 
stoop low—lower, I te!l you, or you’il not have a iead 
left on your shoulders.” 
The intrepid Kerryman strode along, but cared | 
nothing for the gencral’s caution, and scorned the shel. | 
ter of gabions or fascines. When he came to the re- 
doubt, he summoned out the captain, repeating verbatun 
the general’s speech. 
“What a cursed hot-headed fellow!’ exclaimed 
X——. “Go back to hin, my trusty ensign, and tell 
him I am taking a sketch of the first importance ; 1 am 
proving the engimeers to have been all wrong. Tell him 
tie service will absolutely suffer if he disturbs me.” 
The ensign strode back again, and delivered this mes-|party. ‘The fare at her table was invariably so bad that 
sage to the general, who was moving about busily, giv-|ler guests were compelled to lunch be fore they came 
ing various orders around hin. |to her house, The dinners given by Napoleon to those 
“Taking a sketch! ‘The engineers all wrong!/whom he honoured with an invitation were, on the 
What an impudent scamp! Dye hear me, sir—go|contrary served up in the most magnificent style : his 
back—tell your captain, once again, that I order him to|chief cook, with the exception of that of Cambac éres, 
come here; and if he refuses, drag him neck and heels| was the most celebrated artiste of the day. Napoleon 
out of the redoubt, and up to this spot.” }seldom remained more than twenty minutes, or half an 
“Pil teil you what, my friead,” said X——, in reply hour, at table, and the instant he rose ail the guests de- 
to this second summons, and hoping that while he tem-| parted. “ When I dine with Fanny Beauharnois,” said 
porised, the general would take himself oif—or, possibly,| Lauragais, “ I cannot help thinking that Lam exactly 
that he might be taken oifl—* a°ll tell you what—” jin the situation of Lazarus picking up tie crumbs that 
* Don’t give yourself the trouble to tell me any thing,| fall from the rich man’s table. At her cousin the eim- 
Captain X , but come out of this immediately, I tell| peror’s banquets, I endure the punishment of Tantalus, 
you again,” said the ensign. | 
which was visible above the wall, was knocked off his}of enjoying them. 
head, perforated by a cannon ball. and Fanny is this: 
“God bless me, what a narrow escape! how very | 
lucky that you were not three inches éadler /” exclaim d 
the captain. 
“ Never mind whether I’m tall or little, Captain 
xX > said the Kerryman, coolly clapping the shat- | Seine: teehabes the enemas. Tha} pola: 
tered capon his head again. “ Vil tell you what, the] ut with se ba parser t} pase sty bres pal 
short and the long of it is—if you don’t come with me, | Al. Narschas oa , v ; cool ti od -s pe ie sb Neue sce 
quietly and by fair manes, I'll drag you out of it, dead | ie tat i acaut ut Lok. ee 
ee ae: : TS. = lthe latter answered, *1 don’t know how it is, sire, but 
or alive—-so come along, | advise you. Pong eakanigpatetaltcng 6D Orta O ' ’ 
X finding all resistance or subterfuge to be vain,| eve me mg rg? ‘ vem ir soldiers hght 
stood slowly up and followed the Kerryman along hei will : bsol at - rie sai out bread, but the 
trench; muttering that “a man’s life was not safe al” 4, on Se me Oe Serene Cnn heee ame 
minute om service with these infernal mad-brained 
[rishmen ; but that with persons of common discretion,| The schoolmaster in France.—A cockney detenu, who 
one might go through a dozen campaigus, as securely | was residing at Verdun in 1810, kept a little shop: he 
as though one had never smelt powder.” | took it into his head to set up a school,and in his win- 
The enemy seeing a general officer so close, sent|dow was to be seen a bill, en which he had written in 
their missiles towards us in double quantities. One of|a cramped, crooked hand, “Learns To READ AND 
the orderlies was litcrally cut across with a shot, and|writk!”—* That is an honest fellow, at. Ik ast,” said 
an aid-de-camp’s horse severely struck with the splinter | Sir James Lawrence, * I will eall next month, and if | 
of a shell. Captain X saw all this as he came/find he has made sufficient progress I will send my two 


gone, poor devil! Tle was atany rate a clever, a plea- 
sunt fellow, and a gentleman—ay, every inch, but his 


Here, soldiers, throw 


‘The ensign and myself were 
too mach shocked by what had passed, to think of any 
thing for a minute or two, but the fate of our captain, 
and we stood gazing after the kody, as it was borne 


> asked 











unharmed, unblushing, and un- 





And what was ny surprise 
}when [ inet him the next morning! 

But this could not last. A siguificant hint was that 
day conveyed to him from the highest authority. The 





following morning brought him (he said) letters, requir- 
ing his instant return to England. He set out at once. 
The next Gazette announced hts resignation ; and as 
Captain X—— has been ever since an ex-captain, I have 
| ° . 

‘eee more to say of him. 
| ——o 


ANECDOTES OF A DETENU. 
Fanny Beauharnois, dinners.—The viscountess was 


in the custom of giving a week! 


y dinner to a humerous 








At this instant his cap, | surrounded with luxuries, and deprived of the power 
* The difference between Napok on 
the one is a potentate, and the other 
is a late en pot—(a dirty scullion, or sauce epan scraper.) 


} . ‘ 

| Corn conducive to patriotism.—During the war in 
| Russia, in 18}2, the King of Naples gave orders to 
General Nausouty, who commanded a division of ca- 








outs. 








forward ; and by way of ending the business, and stop- | nephews to his seminary !” 
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A SUBALTERN’S FURLOUGH. 








AY Suvbalterws Furlougy; 


DESCRIPTIVE OF SCENES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, UPPER AND LOWER CANADA, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, AND NOVA SCOTIA, 
During the Summer and Autumn of 1632. 


DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, 
BY E. T. COKE, 
LIEUTENANT OF THE 40TH REGIMENT. 


Wand'ring from clime to cligge observant stray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their states survey'd. 
Pope. 


—<>>— 
INTRODUCTION. 

Mr. MacKenzie, in his recent sketches of Canada and 
the United States, remarks very happily, that “A book 
about America might be written every six months by the 
same traveller periodically revisiting the same scenes, 
and yet possess ina kigh degree the charm of novelty, 
so rapid is the career of improvement and so interesting 
are the changes which the agency of man is continually 
effecting in the western world.” This proposition is in 
a great measure true, and if not realised by the same 
traveller producing an annual volume, is more than ef- 
fected by English travellers in succession. Among the 
whole of these no recent book maker has produced a more 
agreeable or readable work than Lieutenant Coke, whose 
pages we feel confident in commending to the approval 
of oar readers. He writes agreeably, and sees with keen 
intelligence—allows us merit where due, and criticises 
sensibly though strongly. His visit to Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, together with some unfre- 
quented routes in the “States,” will particularly attract 
attention. His first ride in Canada gives him occasion to 
show his British prepossessions, but he afterwards does us 
ampte justice; we may safely congratulate ourselves on 
being so greatly in advance of our Halifax neighbours, 
as, if so disposed, to retort tenfold the empty sarcasm and 
pointless insinuations of recent tourists among us, and to 
add weight to the argument by reminding the Halls and 
Hamiltons that there the inhabitants are under English 
protection and patronage. But the day for this recrimi- 


«nation has passed. 


—<— 
AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

Fecling dissatisfied with the various statements which 
have issued from the press in such rapid succession within 
the last two or three years, respecting the United States, 
and being convinced that much yet remained to be learn- 
ed relative to that part of the vast western continent, I 
came to the determination of availing myself of a short 
leave of absence from my military duties to cross the 
Atlantic, and inform myself more fully upon the subject. 

Aftér travelling over 2000 miles of the most interesting 
districts, and visiting the principal Atlantic cities in the, 
United States, I extended my tour through an equal dis- 
tance inthe British provinces. As my only object in 
publishing the following narrative is to contribute, in 
however small a degree, to the knowledge already pos- 
sessed of those countries which are so fast rising into 
importance, I hope that I shall not lay myself open to a 
charge of presumption. 

In the following unpretending pages, I profess only to 
give an unbiassed and impartial statement of what came 
under my own observation. My remarks are confined to 
those things which réquire but a short residence in a 
country; and, merely -pginting out some of the most in- 
teresting ubjécts and splaces of greatest historical note, 
I leave the fglldefinition’ of Republican, National Repub. 
lican, Federalist, Nallifier, Democrat, and all the other 
various shades And+Sécts of the political world, to those 
who have shade state affairs their study. 

I much regr¢tted that circumstances would not permit 
a longer stay in $0 attractive a portion of the globe, and do 
not hesitate to recommend those who are at a loss how to 
kill time during the summer months to make a similar 





trip. If their expectations are not too sanguine, they will 


/ 


be amply repaid for the slight inconvenience of rough 
seas and rough roads, by not only becoming acquainted 
with an interesting people, but by the opportunity which 
will be afforded them of viewing some of the most stu- 
pendous natural curiosities as well as some of the finest 
specimens of art in the world. 
May 2, 1833. 
——- 
CHAPTER I. 


VOYAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO PHILADELPHIA. 


As nothing can be more uninteresting to unprofessional 
readers, than a recapitulation of all the various changes 
of weather, the heavy squalls and gales, the more tedious 
long rolling calms, the dense fogs and dangerous ice- 
bergs (on the banks of Newfoundland,) the passing sails, 
and, in short, the usual contents of a ship’s log ; I shall 
only briefly take notice of a few incidents connected with 
the voyage. After a detention of three days at Liver. 
pool, owing to contrary winds with rough and boisterous 
weather, the packet ship, in which I had engaged a_pas- 
sage, hauled out of Prince’s dock at daylight on the morn- 
ing of the 23d of April, and stood down channel; but it 
was not until the fifth day from that time that we were 
clear of the southernmost cape of Ireland: a foul wipd 
possessed, however, one redeeming quality, by succes- 
sively displaying the fine bold coast of the Emerald Isle, 
and the picturesque mountains of Wales. 

I nad selected the Philadelphia in preference to the 
New York line of packets, and made some small sacrifice 
to accommodation and society, from a supposition that 
but few emigrants would be bound se far to the south- 
ward ; knowing full well, from previous experience, the 
great inconvenience of a crowded steerage. I was there- 
fore much surprised to find that although a vessel of only 
370 tons, she was carrying out 146 passengers in that 
part of the ship. I had, however, no cause to regret the 
choice I had made, as I found myself in an excellent sea- 
boat with an active and experienced commander, who had 
already crossed the Atlantic seventy-six times; no trifling 
recommendation to a pleasure-secking passenger. ‘The 
weather, for the season of the year, was unusually boister- 
ous, and the wind variable; blowing scarcely for twenty- 
four hours in succession from any one point of the com- 
pass: but having a good stock of provisions and pleasant 
society on board, it mattered little to the cabin passengers 

who were, with one exception, old sailors) which way the 
ship’s head was; but to the emigrants, an increasing gale 
was a source of great tribulation and alarm; the deck 
resounding with their groans and prayers until it mode- 
rated. The captain and myself were walking upon deck 
one squally day, when seeing several of the steerage pas- 
sengers sitting on the fore hatchway, exposed to every sea 
which came aboard, yet at the same time apparently re- 
gardless of it, we had the curiosity to ask them, what 
they were doing there, and why not below in their berths? 
“Why sure now, captain,” said the spokesman, an Irish- 
man, “and isn’t it that we are waiting here, so that we 
will be ready to get into the boats, if the ship goes down ; 
for we know you wouldn’t wait to call us.” The weather 
itself was not more variable than their conduct: in a calm, 
the Welch and Irish kept the whole vessel in an uproar 
with their broils and fighting, which ever arose from na- 
tional reflections: and each man having brought a store of 
liquor on board with him, as part of his sea-stock, the 
combatants were generally more than half intoxicated ; 
while in rough weather, the self:same parties would be 
leagued together singing psalms, in which they were as- 
sisted by the English and Scotch, who kept aloof during 
the storm of words and war of fists. Amongst the emi- 
grants, however, were many respectable farmers, who, 
with their families, were about to seek their fortunes in 
the New World; but the majority were artificers, and 
some few were men, who, if they could not make their 
fortunes, judging from outward appearances, could searce- 
ly mar them. ‘They were well equipped for the early com- 
mencement of operations in America, being burthened 
with no such heavy baggage as bedding, trunks, wives, 
children, or even a change of apparel ; and it was a matter 
of conjecture to many of us, how they could have pro- 
cured sufficient money for the payment of their passage. 
A man obtained a free one in the following by no means 
uncommon manner :—The crew in overhauling the stores 
in the sail-room, a few days after we had put to sea, dis- 
covered him snugly stowed away within the coil ofa 
cable, and bringing him upon deck, he proved to be a 
great, broad-shouldered ruddy-faced son of Erin, “ a poor 
orphan,” as he described himself, who having taken a 
drop too much of the cratur, had found his way into the 
sail-room by accident, and fallen asleep, when the ship 
lay alongside the quay, and that his provisions were in hie 





coat-pocket, which, upon due examination, proved to con- 
tain only a solitary copper, and a dry crust of mouldy 
bread. Our worthy skipper put him in great bedily fear, 
by threatening to tie him up to the gangway, and after 
giving him a round dozen, to put him on board the first 
fishing-smack we met off the coast of Wales; but it was 
merely a threat in lerrorem, as the following day he was 
duly initiated into all the rites and mysteries of Jemmy 
Ducks; and after being invested with full power and com. 
mand over that very requisite department, he became a 
most important and useful personage. Some scoundrel, 
however, relieved him of part of his charge, by adminis. 
tering a quantity of oxalic acid, which carried off all our 
stock of grunters at “one fell swoop.” A woman, also, 
with the tact of her own sex, avoided detection until we 
had been a month at sea, and was only then discovered 
through the impeachment of one of her fellow-passengers, 
She had gone quite on the opposite tack to the “ poor or. 
phan :” so far from courting concealment, she had ever 
been observed to be cooking or loitering about the ca. 
bose, was the most noisy of all the females on board, 
and had once or twice even ventured upon the sacred 
limits of the quarter-deck. So proud a bearing blinded 
every person on board; nor could any one have imagined, 
even when challenged with the fraud, but that she had 
paid her passage, so menacing and formidable an appear. 
ance she assumed, with her arms a-kimbo, and a contempt. 
uous toss of the head. Although the captain keeps a sharp 
look out (there being a fine imposed upon ships carrying 
a greater number of passengers than the law admits, ac. 
cording to the tonnage,) yet few vessels sail from Liver- 
pool without carrying more than their complement. 
Sometimes an affectionate wife introduces her lord and 
master on board in the guise of a trunk filled with old 
clothes, or in a crate, as her stock of crockery, in which 
he is half smothered, and tossed about most unceremo- 
niously, during the confusion attendant upon weighing 
anchor. 

Having anticipated a three weeks’ passage, the few 
books I had brought on board were exhausted by the time 
we were half-way across the Atlantic; and as a last re- 
source, almost amounting to a fit of desperation, | ob- 
tained the loan of Dr. Emmons’s “ Fredoniad; or, In- 
dependence Preserved,” from a fellow-passenger, and 
toiled in a most persevering manner through at least ten 
of the almost interminable number of cantos (forty, I 
believe) which compose the work. 

Thrice happy indeed was I, when the green water, once 
again making its appearance, showed that we were in 
soundings. ‘The unusual length of the voyage had not 
only been rendered extremely unpleasant by the number, 
but also by the want of cleanliness in the steerage pas- 
sengers, some of whom woulé not even breathe the fresh 
air upon deck in moderate weather. 

On a fine, mild afternoon—the first we had been fa- 
voured with since the shores of England had sunk into 
the waves—there was a cry of “ Land a-head !” from the 
fore-top gallant yard. Every one in an instant was upon 
deck, some for the first time during the voyage, and the 
rigging was covered with those who previously had not 
courage to mount the ladder of the hatchway. Every 
eye was in vain strained to gain a glimpse of the long- 
wished-for coast of America, and three cheers greeted 
the captain as he descended upon deck; the women 
crowding round him, dancing and singing, as though he 
had rescued them from some imminent danger. Many 
had certainly suffered much from that worst of all mi- 
series, sea-sickness ; and those who had seen better days, 
from the company they were obliged to keep in the 
steerage ; where the small-pox and inflammatory fever 
had broken out a few days after we had sailed from 
Liverpool, attacking many, and three or four persons 
fatally. ‘The wind, however, which had been dying away 
for hours, now totally failed us, and it became a dead 
calm. So our sole employment consisted in watching 
the movements of the innumerable sloops and small craft 
which were rolling about at the distance of some miles; 
and which, whenever a slight air or cat’s-paw crossed 
them, appeared as if concentrating to one point, their 
heads tending to some great emporium of commerce. 
Two exceptions to the above afforded much amusement. 
These proved to be rival pilot schooners, taking every 
possible advantage of flaws of wind and wet sails, but 
still making little progress towards the ship which each 
was striving to gain; at last, however, our attention was 
attracted by a small black object, which appearing at 
intervals on the swell of a sea, was at first taken for a 
portion of the drift-wood which so thickly covers the 
Atlantic off the American coast; but, upon examining it 
through a glass, was found to be a small cutter, pulled 
by two men, and in the course of an hour thé victorious 
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pilot stepped on board, having fairly outmaneuvred his 
opponent. Every one pressed close round, asking him 
ten thousand senseless questions; but he was 2 man of few 
words, and all the information we could reap from him 
amounted to—* that they had frost and snow in April ;” 
and that “there was a war in congress.” Having de- 
livered thus much in a gruff tone of voice, he threw a 
bag of clothes from under his arm alongside the helm ; 
and after passing a few minutes in looking up and scan. 
ning the rigging with a seaman’s eye, lay down upon a 
hencoop, and, overpowered by his exertions to reach the 
vessel, was soon fast asleep. His appearance as a pilot 
was by no means prepossessing; far different indeed from 
that of the hardy-looking race of the English Channel. 
He was a tall, gaunt old man, with shoulders bent by the 
storms of some seventy years, and a face bronzed by the 
sun until it resembled that of a copper-coloured Indian. 
I really pitied him, as he tottered along the deck, with 
one of his hands, which had been jammed between the 
cutter and ship’s side, to his mouth, and thought it high 
time that he was placed upon the retired list. 'The day 
being warm, he was attired in a thick white waistcoat, 
nankeen trowsers, originally blue, and a yellow painted 
canvass hat. I should judge that the captain was as 
little pleased with the appearance of the man who had 
taken charge of the ship, as any one else; for after 
asking in a significant and dry tone of voice, “ if there 
were any more pilots on board the schooner,” he de- 
scended into the cabin. 

A light breeze springing up at midnight, the following 
morning showed us the tops of the trees and headlands 
of the low coast of Maryland, suspended as it were in 
mid-air. After standing a few miles to the northward, by 
sun-set we made the capes of the Delaware. It was 
now the 25th of May, and the day, like the preceding one, 
was fine and clear, with a warm sun, the thermometer 
standing 90° in the shade : such a sudden change in the 
atmosphere, together with the low flat shore, forcibly 
reminded me of scenes in the East—the entrance to the 
Bay of the Delaware resembling the mouth of the 
Hooghly or Iriwaddi rivers. The distance between Cape 
Henlopen, in Delaware, and May, in New Jersey state, 
is about fifteen miles. The coast near the latter cape 
bounds with dangerous shoals and overfalls, and the 
navigation of the river is rendered very intricate through- 
out by numerous sand-hanks. After passing between 
the two capes, the river expands into a noble bay about 
thirty miles long, and thirty wide, when it again contracts 
to a width of two miles, and continues so with little 
variation up to Philadelphia. On the Henlopen side of 
the bay a large breakwater was comimenced a few years 
since, which is to be a mile in length, with the upper end 
of the harbour protected by an ice-breaker, so that ves- 
sels may ride in safety during the winter months: the 
latter was highly requisite, many ships having been lost 
through exposure to the river ice. Seven planks in the 
bows of the packet, in which I was at this time, had been 
cut through in less than two hours, three months previ- 
ously, by the drift-ice being kept in motion by the 
strength of the tide, and acting like a saw against them ; 


the vessel being only saved by running it ashore. Thejand anon, one of those huge leviathans of the deep, 


expense of this great undertaking will be enormous, much 
of the stone required in its construction being brought 
by sea from the Hudson River quarries, 120 miles dis- 
tant. 


fell over a little on its side, and remained immoveable. 
At this time there were no fewer than three lights in 
sight, two a-stern on the capes, and a floating one di- 
rectly a-head. I never heard how the old man accounted 
for running us aground—this, however, was no time for 
explanations; but the boats being lowered as quickly as 
possible, and soundings being taken, it was found that 
we were on the windward side of the “ Browns,” a 
dangerous shoal about twelves miles from land ; and that 
so long as the wind continued from the present quarter, 
there would be no hopes of the ship floating; and, if the 
sea rose, she would inevitably go to pieces. As day 
dawned, the ominous prospect of the head and bowsprit 
ofa ship showed themselves above water, a few hundred 
yards distant, being all the visible remains of the “ Can- 
uing” packet, lost two months previously. It was now 
for the first time, I heard a genuine Yankeeism: “ The 
ship’s lost to all eternity,” said the captain; “ it a’int, 
I guess,” drawled out the old pilot, giving the sentence 
at the same time a most inimitable twang, which even 
Mathews himself would have failed in producing. 

It was in vain that all efforts were used for three hours 
to get the ship off; it remained firm as a rock, excepting 
during the turn of tide, when it again struck heavily. 
Seeing no prospect of its being moved until lightened, 
the “ star-spangled banner,” reversed, was hoisted at the 
mast-head, while the passengers awaited the arrival of 
boats from the shore to carry them away. The first craft 
we saw was a sloop, which, laden with shingles, and 
steered by a negro, run close alongside of us. The fellow 
hailed us very coolly, with, * Have youa pilot on board?” 
and being answered in the affirmative, he continued on 
his course without tendering any assistance : fortunately, 
however, we needed none ; for the wind veering a point 
or two, and freshening with the flood-tide, we once more 
floated, and standing our course up the river, soon over- 
took our black friend and his shingle sloop, at whom, en 
passant, a volley of abuse was fired. 

As we gained the head of the bay, and entered the 
contracted part of the river, we caught occasional glimpses 
of small villages and neat white cottages, scattered at 
intervals along the banks, which were covered with wal- 
nut, oak, and patches of pine. I was leaning over the side 
of the vessel, admiring the scene, but regretting that the 
clearings were so “few, and far between,” when seeing 
a carpenter, a countryman of my own, similarly em- 
ployed, I asked him what he thought of the New World 
at which we had arrived. “ Oh, sir! it isa fine country ; 
only look at the timber.” 1 smiled, as the old story of 
“ nothing like leather” occurred to my recollection ; and 
the worthy planer of wood continued to enlarge upon his 
opinion in a strain of encomium. He came upto me a 
few hours after landing, quite delighted with having been 
hired at a dollar per diem on the Ohio rail-road. 

The scene was, indeed, a most pleasing one. ‘The clear 
bright atmosphere, which is unknown to England, dif- 
fusing a cheerfulness over every object, with not even a 
passing cloud to hide the brilliant rays of the sun, as they 
fell upon the thousands of white sails which covered the 
surface of the broad and noble Delaware ; while, ever 


an American steamer, darted past, leaving a long train of 
white smoke from its timber-fed furnaces. ‘The whole 


at the jeaction of the Chesapeake Canal with the Dela- 
ware. { went ashore for an hour at mid-day, and walk- 
ed through the city, which is but a miserable straggling 
hamlet, with an inn at the landing place, anda few 
stores: at which a friend, who accompanied me, manag- 
ed to obtain a few cigars, and some Lundyfoot snuff, 
though the storekeeper would not vouch for its being the 
true [rish—“It might be Yankee, and made at Boston, 
but he guessed ngt.”” The canal appeared of noble di- 
mensions, being sixty feet wide at the surface, and cal- 
culated for vessels with a draught of eight feet water. 
The inhabitants, however, told us it would not answer 
now so well as formerly, a rail-way having been formed 
five miles higher up the river in the same direction, on 
which most of the passengers travelled between Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. While we were standing on the 
side of the tide-lock, two sloops passed through, laden so 
high with enormous oysters, that the vessels’ decks 
were on a level with the water; being fastened astern 
of a steamer, they were towed up the river at an amaz- 


Philadelphia. The cholera had broken out in England 
prior to our sailing, and rumours of its ravages had 
reached America some time; and as, most probably, its 
effects had been much exaggerated, every one lived in 
the greatest dread of its appearing in the States. A 
gentleman, who was standing on the quay at Delaware 
city, weleomed my friend, and congratulated him upon 
his return to his native land; but the latter telling him 
in jest that we had the cholera on board, he parted from 
us very unceremoniously, nor could all our assurances 
that it was only the small-pox, induce him to return and 
continue the conversation. 

The passengers were unfortunately prevented from 
quitting the vessel, on account of the small-pox having 
been prevalent on board, which (although the last case 
was disposed of) would probably subject us to quarantine 
for some days, unless we could manage to pass the Laza- 
retto before the Ist of June, on which day the quaran- 
tine flag is hoisted, and its performance rigidly enforced 
upon all infected vessels. It was now the 3lst of May, 
and every one being anxious to avoid farther detention, 
the ship got under weigh with the flood tide ‘at night ; 
and after running into the mud only once, from which 
is was again raised by the tide in a few minutes, it car- 
ried on all sail until past midnight, and anchored halfa 
mile above the quarantine station, nineteen miles from 
Philadelphia. ‘The hospitals, with the storehouses, are 
very prettily situated within a piequet fence on the right 
bank of the river; a small village adjoins, and the 
ground rising with a gentle acclivity from the water’s 
edge for upwards of a mile, is covered with farms not 
too thickly wooded, but in many places assuming a 
park-like appearance. The country, from the town of 
Wilmington, the largest town in the state, (Delaware) 
containing about 12,000 inhabitants, twenty-four miles 
below, loses its dead flatness ; but the ridge, which runs 
parallel with, and at some distance from the river, 
does not exceed 200 feet in height. ‘Throughout the day 
of the Ist of June it blew so heavy a gale of wind, that 
the ship drifted a considerable distance {rom two anchors, 
nor could the pilot venture to get under weigh. The 





presented a scene striking and novel to an Englishman. 
If there was any thing to detract from the beauty of the | 


Evening had set in before we fairly passed between the | landscape, it was the perfect flatness of the face of the | 
capes, and at the distance of five miles the surf could be|country, there not being a rising knoll, or single ridge 


distinctly heard roaring against Henlopen. During the|to break the back-ground ; nor could much be seen be- 
day, while our anxious pilot was asleep upon the booms, | yond the smiling verdure of the forest-crowned banks: 
a boat was lowered to catch a turtle floating on the sur-|it was a scene, indeed, at this moment, of life and sun- 
face of the water, in as happy a state of forgetfulness as| shine; but, probably, if viewed on a squally, wet day, 


| 
} 


| 
} 


following morning, during the ebb tide, several of us 
rowed one of the boats to a small island, towards which 
we had been drifting the preceding day, where a farmer 
had established himself. In landing. we found a sturgeon 
of about 120 peunds weight, which had been left by the 
tide in a shallow pool, and seized upon him for the bene- 
fit of the steerage passengers, who, like ourselves, were 
rather short of provisions, and to whom we thought a 


ing speed, for the gratification of the gourmands of 


the old man himself; but the ship having too much head-| would be thought tame and uninteresting enough. We 
way upon her, the boat could not again reach her, and | hove to again towards evening to he boarded by an officer 
we were under the necessity of awakening the pilot, to|from a revenue cutter, moored in the centre of the stream; 
heave the ship to, which he most reluctantly ordered, |and at dusk came to an anchor near a small island, where, 
venting his displeasure at the same time in a low inward {at five o’clock the following morning, we buried a child 


grumbling. 


Not feeling very confident as to the safety 


which had died of the small-pox during the night; and 


of the ship under such a man’s charge, I took the pre-|then getting under weigh, arrived abreast of Fort Dela- 
caution of retiring to my berth at night without divesting | ware, or the “ Pea Patch,” built upon a low reedy island, 
myself of my clothes, thinking it more than probable that | which divides the river into two channels, and 1s an ad- 


I should find it convenient to be on deck ere morning 
without much loss of time. 
correct; for about half-past two o’clock I was awakened by 
a slight motion of the ship, and although it did not equal 


My suppositions proved 


mirable position for defending the passage. The works 
are of masonry, and very extensive ; but the whole of 
the interior, including the barracks and light-house, was 
consumed by fire two years since. No steps have yet 


in force that of a heavy sea striking it, yet the grating of|been taken towards repairing it, great sums having been 


a vessel with all sail set upon a hard sand, produces a 
sensation which, when once experienced, will never be 
All hands rushed upon deck in an instant; 
when, lo! and, behold! our worthy Argus was snugly 
stowed away ina corner, fast in the arms of Morpheus, 
while the vessel striking heavily for some minutes, finally 


¥ 


forgotten. 


expended upon its construction only a few years previ- 
ous to the above accident. The channel between it and 
the main land is so narrow, that with a head wind and 
heavy squalls there was not room to work ships, and we 
were once compelled to let go the anchor Opposite to, 

and about a mile distant from the fort, is Delaware city, 





llittle fresh fish would be acceptable. But it was not 
until after hard struggling and battling, with much 
splashing and rolling about in the water, that three of 
us succeeded in securing our prize, and lifting him into 
the boat. The farmer, also, selling us a lainb and some 
vegetables, we returned in triumph to the vessel, and 
again got under weigh, and soon caught the first glimpse 
of the city—a shot-tower, and huge building in the havy 
yard, witha forest of masts approaching above the trees. 
The smart white frame houses, with their green Vene- 
tian shutters and gardens, overhung by weeping willows, 
and numerous peach orchards, on the Jersey side, with 
the large well-cleared grazing farms upon the Pennsyl- 
vania bank, were evident proofs that we were nearing 
some great abode of men. One island particularly (the 
possession of which I envied the owner,) of about 200 
acres, won by lottery ten or twelve years since, was re- 
markably beautiful, and quite studded over with cattle. 

The tide failed us most provokingly off Gloucester 





Point, at the upper end of the fine reach, just as we had 
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rounded the land and taane in full view of the « ity, at Hie’ 
> 


; ee — = 
and, as bad luck would have it, unfortunately saw a dog | place to mention here,-thatgthe bed rooms in the hotels in 


distance of only three miles; the wind too, following its. Tying upon the #Mlook, which I stooped down to pat with |the United StateS are not generally speaking, so large, 
ess an | ‘ . . . g 7 ‘= ee 7. 7 a ll 
example, the stip could not stem the ebbing tidetdnd my hands. «Mure host no sconer saw this movement, /comfortable, or well furnished as those in English houses; 


very reluctantly the anchor was. le€7ygo* within ‘almost 


reich of the goal. 


then he was out trom his bar in“a»twinkling, holding |but the establishments themselves, with regard to size 


. . - . ' . . * . - , 
forth at great length in praise of the animal, which,}and capaciy for aecommodating numbers, far excced 


In the evening*several of ys landed, and hiring at aj from his account, possessed all the varioWs qualities of | those in England. In America much comfort is sacrificed 





sinall inn one of the Couimon tour wheeled open wagons! spaniel, greyhound, and pointer, combined. And after |for the purpose of admitting numerous guests into the 
of the country, called a dearbern, (from the inventor,)' having, in his own ‘opinion, established his dog’s reputa- | house : a private sitting room, or separate meals, are 
proceeded over a read, Which, thougin the immediate! tion, he at last commenced the tedious operation of) scarcely to be had, and then only at a high price ; and, 
vieinity of the city, was wretchedly bad; the carriage, too,| loading an enormously long barrelled gun, respecting | therefore, as almost every one is under the necessity of 
Was as uncomfortable an invention as could be weil ima-| whose good qualities, also, we had to endure a long dis-|dining at the table @hote, a large hotei presents a scene 
gined, there being but one narrow wooden seat, slung] sertation, while he was springing the ramrod, and ram- | of great confusion and bustle. At the one in which I 
in the centre of the vellicle upon straps, with two rudejming down about three fingers’ deep of shot, with as | resided during my stay at Philadelphia, there were about 
wooden springs to Support it; upon this twe of our party| much labour and flourishing movement as there is in|a hundred persons at each meal, and the majority of them 
took upa position, Ww hile another, who volunteered todrive,| lo ding a twelve pounder field piece ; and, finally, we had | being merchants, from the back settlements, on their 


sat in a chair in front, and two others occupied chairs in 
rear of the centre seat, while a little curly headed negro 





Was posted upon ong of the shatts, wl sat ¢rinning 


and holding on like a monkey, his dusky skin forming a 
charming contrast to an old gray mare which was to draw 
us. Our time being short, the whip was not spared ; so 


that we were whirled along, rolling and pitching about 
through thick and thin, and wherever a drain or deep 
water course crossed the road, the carriage giving a heavy 
lurch, and all the chairs shooting torward with one con- 
sent, our volunteer Coachinan was nearly precipitated on 
tothe horse’s back, and the two in rear of the centre seat, 
not having any thing to plant their ieet firm against, were 
thrown on to thé backs of those occ upying the seat in 
front. It was, indeed, a broad caricyture of “travelling 
in the south of Ircland,”’ and we were right glad to wain 
the outskirts of the city in safety, and abandon the 
uneasy Conveyance, leaving it im charge of our sable at- 
tendant. 

While one of the party went to sound the ship owners 
if we could remain ashore during the night, and until the 
vessel reached town, the rest of us (after walking about 
the dimly lighted squares and streets, with which we 


the intinite satistaetion of hearing Washington, or some |summer trip to purchase articles for their customers in 
such nobly named dusky son of Afriea, summoned, who|the west, lawyers and shopkeepers (or “ storekeepers,” 
received orders to proceed to the end of the wharf, and|as they term themslves, a “shopkeeper” being only a 
fire the long wished for signal. Shortly afterwards the |retailer on a small scale,) they devoured their meals 
plash of oars reaching our ears, we bade our loquacious | with a most astonishing rapidity; and vanished instanter 
host a long and last farewell, having paid him two dol-|to their offices and counters, intent upon business alone. 
lars and a half’ for the use of his dearborn and gray steed |[ was lost in admiration, and nearly lost my dinner, too, 
“he would’nt be too hard upon us,”) and by half’ past |the first few days I was ashore, in watching the double 
two o’clock were once more in our snug cabin. quick masticating movements of my vis-a-vis; I truly 
The sun was high in the heavens the following day be-| believe that one third of the people had disappeared ere 
fore Lawoke from strange and troubled dreams of oysters, |my soup was cool. A young man, who opens a store, if 
dearborns, landlords, negroes, dogs, and guns. A medical ja bachelor, has seldom any other apartment than the 
man coming on board as the anchor was weighing, said | shop he rents, while he boards and sleeps at an hotel, 
he was satisfied with the health of the passengers, and| paying generally about 400 dollars per annum, if ata 
that we had permission to leave the ship, which an hour |large and respectable one; the board for occasional 
after mid-day was safely moored alongside one of the {lodgers being one anda half dollar per day. It is not 
city wharfs, and we all stepped ashore with heartfelt |customary in most towns to make any extra remunera- 
, tion to the waiters or other servants of the establishment; 
but of late years, this bad habit, like many others from 
Rarer the mother country, has been creeping into the cities on 
CHAPTER II. the coast ; and though the servants do not actually request 
any, yet they usually expect it: they are generally Irish 

PRELADELEREA. emigrants, or half castes, if I may use an eastern terin; 











joy, having been forty days from Liverpool. 





were soon tatigued, our tect being tender from the little 
exercise we had taken of late proceed d to an oyster 
cellar, and there awaited our sentence with great calmness, | 
discussing the various merits of English natives, and 
American oysters. ‘The latter are so large, that one of 
our party, who had laid a w iver that he could eat a dozen 


and a half of them, was obliged to ery, “ hold! enough !”| 


ere he had ariived at the tweltth. At midnight our nid hehe view 


returned with the doleful tidings that we must return to 
the ship, and that ou the morrow a medical man would| 
Inspect it, an Iset us at liberty. ‘To hear, was to obey 
ctraced our we ary ste} 


our and his charge, the 





so Without any more ado we 1 Sy 
and found our littl: man of col 


pale horse and dearborn, most patiently awaiting our| 
arrival, ‘Phe road appeared to have grown cither soime- 
what rougher, or our charioteer did not steer so small 
to use a nautical teria) as before; but afler running 


wheel once or twice mito the de« p dite hes, with which the 
road was tlanked, he brougit us avain to the tavern door 
by one o’clock, where the landlord, aroused from his| 
slumb: rs, soou) til vile his app araice at thre bar. eve ry 
thing was strange tome; Linight truly say I was ina 
new world; IT had heard of Ameriean landlords, but, 





like the road, this rnan was beyond my conjectures. Lie] 
came down stairs the v ry beau ideal of a dandy, witha 
tiny, little spir il hat, placed kno vingly on one side of his} 
head, gold studs, and broach at his breast, watch guard 
chain round his neck, rings on his finger, with his nether| 


man cased in a pair of red striped * continuations ;” and, | 
to crown all, lie cursed and swore “ like any gentleman.” | 
We enquired if the boat had been off for us, and were | 
informed it had been, but had returned to the ship at t n| 
o’clock, as he had told the crew he would fire a signal} 
| 
ie 


when we arrives Thanking him for his kindness, we 
thonght as a recompense, we were in duty bound to ea 


for something to drink; and a considerable time hay 


elapsed in carrying our good intentions into effect, and 








seeing no preparations making for firing his promised 


signal, one of the party asked him ff he would favour us} 


by commencing operations. “ Aye, aye,” said he, “I 


told the mate I would fire a gun—I would fire a gun in} 


anger when you cime; but wait a bit, Pll take a glass 
myself, first,” and then with the most admirable sang- 
froid, he sect about making a glass of port wine sangaree, 


stirring the sugar about with a small circular piece of 
wood, to which a handle was attached, and which he 
twirled about in lis white hands with great dexterity. 
Having quaffed this mixture off to our healths, and we!l- 
come to America, he lighted a cigar, offering one at the 
same time to each of the admiriny spectators, and then 
crossing his arms over his breast, a la Napoleon le Grand, 
he talked of passing events, and asked the news. 

I turned away from him, unable to repress a laugh, 


ninety places of worship, besides hospitals and charitable 





lor some such elegant strain. 








Philadelphia, the reverse of Lisbon, at first presents |for though during my stay in the United States, I did 
no beauties; no domes or turrets rise in air to break the |not enter less than a hundred hotels, I never saw a 
uniform stiff roof line of the private dwellings. And, if| waiter whom I could ascertain to be a free born Ameri- 
1 remember aright, the only buildings which show their }¢an; their pride not allowing them to fill such places. In 
lofty heads above the rest, are the State House, Christ country villages, where the attendants are females, I 
church (both built prior to the revolution,) a presbyte-|have frequently seen the one waiting upon me at the 
rian mecting house, and shot tower. The city, therefore, |dinner table, take a chair near the wmdow, or the other 

from the water, and at a distance, presents |end of the room, and read a newspaper until she ob. 
any thing but a picturesque appearance. It is somewhat | rved I required any thing; but during my whole 
singular, too, that there should be such a scarcity of spires | travels, I never knew a waiting man to take a similar 





and conspicuous buildings, there being no fewer than liberty. : ; ide 

The breakfast hour is usually from seven until nine 
institutions in great numbers. In place, too, of noble |o’clock, dinner at two or three, tea from six to seven, 
piers and quays of solid masonry, which we might rea- |and supper from nine to twelve ; the table at each meal 
souably expect to find in a city containing near 200,000 | being most substantially provided. Evenat breakfast there 
inhabitants, and holding the second rank in commercial |is @ profusion of beef’ steaks, cutlets, mutton chops, eggs, 
j importance in North America, there are but some shabby fish, fowls, Indian bread, flour bread, sweet cakes, cheese, 
wharfs, and piers of rough piles of timber, jutting out in | Sweetineats, and a mess of other et ceteras ; but little wine 
unequal lengths and shapes, from one end to the other |ts drank at dinner, though spirits are placed upon the 
of the river front; and these again are backed by large | table without any extra charge being made to the con. 
piles of wood, warchouses, and mean looking stores. On | Summers. Yet since the mstitution of the temperance 
the narrow space between them and the water are hun- Isocieties, the use of ardent spirits amongst the higher 
dreds of negro porters, working at vast heaps of iron bars, {Classes of society has been almost laid aside. IT have 
barrels of flour, cotton bags, and all the various merchan- {seen a range of well filled spirit decanters placed upon 
dise imported or exported; singing in their strange the dinner table before upwards of 150 people, and not a 





broken English tone of yoice, some absurd chorus, such |single stopper removed. ‘ . ; 
Many hotels have “temperance house” inscribed in 


as 
Any 


“I met a nigger”—(chorus all) “long time ago!” large gilded letters over the door or sign, asa notice that 
“J met @ nigcer”—(chorus all) “lone time ago!” wines and malt liquor only can be obtained there. Like 
i yger”’—(chorus ) g >ago: 


all other new institutions, the temperance societies had 
their enthusiasts at first. Abstinence societies emanated 
from them, the members binding themselves to drink 
pure water only; and, in some churches, neither males 
nor females were admitted to the communion unless they 


“T say, where you going ?”—(chorus all) “long time 
”? 
ago. 


“ Pull away, my boys”—(chorus) “ yoh! heave—yoh !” 


I Fifty paces hence, the stranger enters the city, which had enrolled themselves amongst the members of one or 


lnossesses an interior almost unrivalled in the world. |other society. All these bigoted absurdities are now 
softened down into wholesome and sound regulations. 
Wines are generally high priced, and not of the first 


of trees, which, planted on the edge of the causeway, : : : peti: 4 4 
form a most delightful shade, and take away the glare of | quality, so that little of any thing is drunk during dinner. 
\the brick buildings, he is struck immediately with the | But in the old fashioned hotels, where temperance so- 
‘air of simplicity, yet strength and durability which all |cieties have not any sway, the bar daring the intervals 


|On walking through the fine broad streets, with rows 


ithe public edifices possess, while the private dwellings | between meals, is besieged by a host of applicants for 
'with their neat white marble steps and window-sills be- [iced mint julaps, brandy, egg nogg, gin cocktail, rum and 
|speak wealth and respectability. ‘The neatness,*too, of | water, gin and water, port sangaree, and all the various 
the dress of every individual, with the total absence of|combinations and mixtures of liquors imaginable. When 
those lazy and dirty vagabonds who ever infest our towns, |@ foreigner (as was the case not unfrequently with myself) 
and loiter about the corners of all the public streets, | finds himself established for two or three days in such a 
passing insolent remarks upon every well dressed man, | house as this, he must summon his full stock of nerve and 
or even unattended female, impress a foreigner with a|resolution to enable him to withstand the dense fumes of 
most pleasing and favourable idea of an American city. | tobacco smoke, with which his upartinent is fumigated, 

I was recommended by an American gentleman to an {and to breathe an atmosphere strongly impregnated with 
hotel in the principal street, where I was immediately ac- |the conjoined scent of the above mixtures. ‘The intoler- 
commodated with a room. It will scarcely be out oflable habit of chewing tobacco is very prevalent amongst 
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the storekeepers, and lower grades of society, but i think 


. i 
out of my house last night, and he - is gone away With. | 1 room in thé sceandgfleor ot MB bricks, building,-with 


it is almost confined to them ; the very‘ict of mastication }out paying his tailor’s bill, or. his board. bill’ Said | the light adqittedsftdm the réof ‘Theswemen who has 


itself (tremendously as it is here performed) is not half 


so offensive to the eyes of a foreigner as the results arising 


Rogers is about twenty-three years of afe; has red hairg/charge of it-+his mast probably been weeried by tedious 
fair skin, and a large homely mouth; the upper tecth | visiters, for’she, die not: evenyacgontpiny me up stair 


s 
"9 


from it. ‘Ina country, however, where there is ostensi- | jutting over very much. He plays the flute, and makes | but left me:to‘adurire itshomilées withont interruption. 


bly no distinctive gradation of classes in the people, one |some pretensions as a poet! but-it i8 easy to sec that he 


must of necessity sometimes, as on board steamers and 
canal boats, mix with all classes; but I will bear witness 
that I never observed any impropricty, or, during the 
whole time I was in America, received the slightest in- 
sult from (what I will term) the lower orders, and to 
which individuals, and especially foreigners, are so sub- 
ject In my native country. 

It is singular to see the footing upon which a land- 
ford at an inn is with his customers—appearing rather 
to confer than receive a favour, by admitting them into 
his house. At dinner, he frequently takes the head of 
the table, drinks his wine, and asks tio<e sitting near to 
take a glass with him ; chats, and laughs away, and sits 
longer after the cloth has been removed than nine tenths 
of his guests. 

Upon first landing, I was much, struck with the per- 
son il appearance of the people, as being tall, sli, narrow 
shouldered, whiskerless, and narrow chested, with high 
chee bones, sharp, sallow features, and a slouching, re- 
laxe d kind of walk. I think narrow shoulders and sharp 
f. ature s may be deemed characteristic of the natives ot 

» Atlantic states; one never secing any such sturdy, 
ia ist, rosy faced, John Bull sort of people as Britain 
pros luces. ‘Their costume, also, differs much, every man 
invariably wearing trowsers, and the lower orders being 
better dressed than people in the same walks of life in 
England. As it was summer, white straw hats, with 
broad brims, were common, the back part over the collar 
of the coat, turned up like a shovel hat, giving the 
veurer a most grotesque appearance; many of the young 
men wore spectacles, and weak eyes appeared very pre- 
vaient. 

The first evening I was ashore, I attended the Arch | 
street theatre (the most fashionable one, the Chesnut, be- 
ing closed,) for the purpose of seeing Mr. Hackett, who 
was in high repute with his countrymen, perform the 
part of “ Nimrod Wildfire,” in the “ Raw Kentuckian ; 


and correct the rough manners of the states west of the 
Allegheny mountains, and delighted the audience ex- 
ceedingly ; though to me the greater part of the dialogue 


: ; On the.opposité side of the hospital, in the open square, 
isa plagiarist. It is presumed that editors interested |is a fiie stathe of Regains ssceifted in Lngland; and on the 
jor the character of the trade; will give the above a few | westerm side-is the “fra! bff alinshouse, with infirmary at- 
insertions. “ Joun Cromwetn.” | tached>another ht yrele of building, capable of 
“3 times. ing’ b6)0 inmates ;*but not being considered sufficiently 
extensive iddoutions | e made to pres . 

The following morning I was engaged in passing what | atic mg vs ne _ de eee , Gas aa ii j ae a ph tee see 
little baggage I had broug! it with me through the Cus-|o»posite side of the Schuylkill river, « a 









contain- 


, ipable ef contain- 
tom‘ House, which was done with but little trouble or | jing 3000. The institution is supported by 
‘ , : i ie . ! i I 3 supported b 
véxation, as there were no inquisitive searchers w any . } 1! : 
oe ation, as _ Ms " “ — L st : - her who make | the people, and the average numb 
ita point to pry into every writing desk, dressing case, and | siderably above 1000. There were m ny lunaties in on 

j derably i ‘ r emi raties one 

carpet bag. In the evening I again attended the the atre|of the wards, where I saw a man with most forl iddine 

: % : > ve \ i ay ‘ lil \ i = ) rae it 

to witness the performance of the “ Gladiator,” a Phila-|¢ “ aed a 

ahaa rab f “Se i & a ¥: i’t- | countenauce feeding a poor eirl who was chained to the 

iphian tragedy, trom the pen of Dr. Bird. he prin- | wall, and her hands confined in trait waistcoat; but I 
}wall, a ier hi onfi a strait waistcoat ; bu 


eh eae Ry sigan : 
cipal character was sustained by Fore Roscius of | was assured that such severe measures wer but seldom 
: 


a rate upon 
r of inmates is con- 





the American stage; but I was quite unable to judge land blows me ver, had recourse to. The m ity of tl 
: . : . . . ° jor Ot the 
either of the merits of the actor, or the play itself; for bine ine patients were confined from mania " p tu, their 
H irom Ma i otu, ie 
being rather late, the house was so excessiv« ly es 4 jnumber increasing as the warm weather approached. — I 
and the gentle: y i i I g ' atl cual 
the gentlemen, with scarcely any exception, wearing |asked one of them, who appeared rather sensible of his 


their hats in the dress circle, I could only obtain an oc-| wretched state, how he felt. His answer y “ much 
7 : felt. s answ vas ue 
casional view of the stage. Lat first attributed the latter to | better, but (shutting his « yes and concealing : 
ng 3 3 ane recaimg 


want of due respect to the ladies, but afterwards caine to | tho willow) | have such horrid dreams :” 


his face on 
never was 


the more charitable conclusion, that it was an ancient !/Shakspeare’s “Oh, that men should put an enemy int 
iKSpeal hy i nosh a | a y into 


custom bequeathed to them by their quake r forefathers. | their mouths, to steal away their brains! more dre d- 
awa ains "? more ; 
I caught one glimpse of the star of the night, and he ap- fully illustrated. ‘The variv | ‘i 
strated. irious wards appeared remarka- 
peared to possess a fine figure, but farther, deponent bly clean, and great attention was paid to the inmate 
| : ’ Aa ba Se 
knoweth not. An American gentleman told me that iwers are admitted to view the institution for the 


Forest intended to cross the Atlantic, and introduce the |deaf and dumb, a short distance from the almshouse, 











“CG ie ” RPE 9 ee atara | > in 2 “he : 
radiator bs thi English stage; and that, if we | during certain days of the week, upon making applica. 
could only divest ourselves of national prejudices, he |tion to one of the directors. It was only incorpor ted 
i } . Weis yuany pore ct 
must succeed, for the play was so admirably written and | eleven years since, and endowed by a grant | ' th 
9 a how a pra iron Cc 


so excellently performed! But when I asked him, a few | |¢ visla oy with an additional provision for the annual 
han adaitio provistor oO he ) a 


evenings atterwards, to accomp see ‘ Bat , . 
p g ’ smpany me to see young payment of °160 dollars for four years, for the support ot 
| 
| 


Kean in the part of Cloten, in Cymbeline, which he was |each child admitted, with the provision that such annual 
performing for the benefit of an American actor, and| payment should n a xeeed 3100 d Hars aa prt 
was reccived by the audience in a most flattering man-|¢inally eranted. The children, of ila t! a " : Rates 
ner, he declined in the following words: “ No; Limake it| eighty, are instructed in vari ok oil uf ale % be to 
a point never to see any thing English, only What is ae a good moral education. * . reve ae ae 


. . . | iad ‘ 

or, Lion of the West.” The play is intended to censure | truly American, performed.” | ‘The museum, commenced by Charles Peale. a privat 
; . " aced by rles ile, a private 
= individ ial, occupies the two upper stories of a ! uilding 

ealled the Areade, and contain n excellent colleet 
, and i an ( I olleetion 

’ TID a - , : : 

HAPTER IT. lof stutted quadrupeds and birds; also the most perteet 
skeleton of a maimmoth in the world; the few bones 


¢ onststod of unintelligible idioms. Mr. Hackett possesses 
it talent fur broad comedy; and I was informed that 


PHILADELPHIA | ' ’ ° 
which were not perfect, or could not be found, being sup- 





= m3 


he effect of his performance in the West was such as to 
excite a strong feeling against him; and so ineensed the | 
‘hal “horse, half-alligator boys,” “ the yellow flowers of| 
ei » forest,” as they call themselves, that they threatened | 
“to row hin up Silt River,” if he ventured a repetition of | 
the obj« ‘etionable performance. I was sorry, howe ‘ver, to 
see rather a bad feeling displayed towards the old country. 
In various parts of the performance frequent allusions 
were made to cireumstanees which ought long to have 
been buried in oblivion; and which could only tend to 
diminish, or rather prevent, mutual good will. ‘These | 
allusions, which ever told against the English, were 
much applauded by the audience. The theatre is a fine 
building, and the interior arrangements are excellent. 
There are also two more in the city, superior in external 
appearance, and more capacious within than any of the} 
minor theatres in London, and all are well attended. 
The 3d of June was so cold and rainy a Sanday, as to 
remind me of Washington Irving’s description of that 
pissed ! by him atthe lit tle town of Derby ; but here there 
were neither the “ducks paddling about the inn yard, | 
the niall ‘rs and post boys lounging about the stable | 
doors, or the bells chiming for church.” In vain did I | 
stand at the window looking into the flooded strect ; 
there was not a coach passed by the live long-day, and 
but one peal of bells in the city, those at Christ church ; 
while the ringing of the solitary bell at each of the other 
meeting honses and churches of all denominations, 
sounded more like a toll of the passing bell, and added to 
the gloominess occasioned by the weather. As evening 
set in, I followed the example of the author of the Sketch 
Book, and took up a newspaper; but reading only “ mo- 
lasses—four—whiskey—pork—bagging and bale rope,” 
or the not more interesting news of “the president’s 
speech has arrived in England, and a bitter pill it is for 
an Englishman to digest,” &c., I turned over to the ad- 
vertisements, generally the most amusing part of an 
American paper ; a runaway apprentice being advertised 
as fond of pressing down the bed in the morning, with a 
reward of one cent, and no charges, offered for his ap- 
prehension. Printers were cautioned against a swin- 
dler, who was thus described :—“ He stole his trunk, &c, 









































I now commenced visiting all the public institutions. | plied by an excellent imitation in wo The skeleton 
}OF c haritable societies the number is amazing ; probably In a morass in Ulster County, state of 
|no city in the world, of the same population, possesses | New k, i798, and was dug ont of it after much 
an equ ul number. It may be traly sald, that it deserves || bour and «¢ xpense by the founder of the museum in 
its naine, of * Philadelphia ;” there are upwards of thirty 1801. The skeleton ot’ an elephant which is place ed by 
humane institutions and socicties for the relief of the its side, appears a very diminutive animal. Ammons st the 
poor and orphans, besides above one hundred and fifty | objects of curiosity are Washington's sash pre ae d by 
mutual benciit socictics, on the principle of the English himself, an obelisk of wood from th clm tre 2 under 
clubs ; being associations of tradesmen and artisans for} which Penn made his treaty with the Indians in 160 
the support of each other in sickness, each member con-|and a manuscript poem of Major André’s welts n fad 
tributing monthly or weekly a small sum to the general} two months previous execution. li is a satire 
fund, OF the public institutions the “ Pennsylvania/upon the fuilure of | Wayne, in an <anediiien 
hospital” is on the most extensive scale. It is situated | which he commanded for the purpose of col] pilen ttle 
in a central part of the city, near Washington Square,! for the American army ; it is entit! d the “Cow + Pa ” 
and was founded eighty-two years sinec, Benjamin and the first stanza is almost conied lite lly froin ii 
Franklin being one of its promoters. It contains an ex-/old English ballad of “Chevy Chase.” soled 
cellent library of about 7000 volumes ; and it is calculated /yere upon the Ameriean general. amon 
that about 1400 patients are annually admitted into it, of) tured baggage, he enuinc rate s thi f How 
which number three-fifths are paupers; the remainder oe i 
paying for the he enc derive from the institu. | “ Tis ¢ eco dollars, and his prog, 
tion. The building occupies an immense extent of! His miiitary sp 
ground, and on three sides of it an open space is left for | Hi cornste alk . key for his erog, 

i free circulation of air: the west end of the building is a | Black stockings and silk breeches :” 
ward for insane patients, of whom there are generally ind cencludes his poem with a check to his satire— 


more than one hundred. ‘The necessary funds for the | 
support of the hospital are derived from the interest of 
its capital stock, from lite contributors, and something 
from the exhibition of West’s splendid painting of It is a singular fact that the militia-men who took the 
Christ Healing the Sick, which produces about five hun-| unfortunate André prisoner, were a party Wate the a a 
dred dollars per annum, and ig exhibited in a building | ander the immediate comthand of V vine his pers ) 
on the northern side of the hospital square. ‘The artist} quent fate is well known. ‘There is also an interesti me 
intended to have presented the original painting to this] gallery of 200 original portraits, pr ipally of the a ae 
hospital, but his poverty could not withstand the offer of nae d the declaration of independence and tl ‘ off os 
30001. made for it in England; ang it was sold with the | who figured in the revolutionary war during wl by ‘ 
proviso that he should take a copy, which was the one|riod most of the likenesses were take 2s. Se 
now exhibited here, and presented conditionally that it The State House, which hes one front in Chesnut 
should be placed in a house of certain dimensions, and | street, and the other in Independence Square, is the eal 
that the proceeds from its exhibition, being a charge of| interesting building in the city. and. bei ing aanas os 
one shilling sterling for each person, should be added to century old, t bears some ma irks of antiq uity: it oceu a : 
the hospital funds. ‘I'he painting, which contains fifty-| great extent of ground, having the courts and pub lic ¢ f 
eight figures, is about 16 by 9 fect, and with two small] fices attached. On one side of it is the pl s cor 6. 
marine pieces, which he painted when a child, occupies | which was holding one of its four stated sessions at thie 


“ Lest this same warrior-drover, Wayne 
; 
! 


Should cateh the poet, and hang him.” 
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time; and on the opposife side is the room in which the 
celebrated Declaration of Independence was drawn up, 
and which was read from the steps in front of the build. 
ing on the 4th of July 1776. Some Goth in office modern- 
ised the room, for the purpose, as I was informed, of giv- 
ing his nephew a job, and tore down all the old pannelling 
and pillars which supported the ce iling, and substituted 
a coating of plaster and paint. It is a matter of surprise 
to me that the inhabitants ever permitted such a profana- 
tion, being generally so proud of their revolutionary re- 
‘Those who now have charge of 


lics and deeds of arms. 
the building are busily engaged in discarding every in- 
dication of their predecessors’ taste, and are restoring the 
room to its original state. At the upper end of it, there 
is a wooden statue of Washington—the work of a cutter 
of ships’ figure-heads. The profile is considered excellent, 
and he is represented with his right foot upon the torn 
bond which ceménted the colonies to the mother country. 
On the’ pedestal is the following inscription : 


“First in War, 
First in Peace, 
First in the hearts of his Countrymen.” 


It is intended to fill a vacant niche behind the figure, 
which formerly contained the arms of England, with a 
brass plate bearing the Declaration of Independence as 
an inscription. ‘The building is surmounted by a tower, 
the lower part of which is brick ; and the upper, of wood, 
was added in 1828, imitating as closely as possible the 
original one, which, being much decayed, was taken down 
soon after the revolution. I had a very talkative old man 
to show me over it, who was a perfect match for any of 
our Westminster, St. Paul’s, or ‘Tower guides. The bell 
in the brick tower was cast in 1753, with the following in- 
scription upon it, well speaking the spirit of the times, 
which did not, however, burst forth until after the expira- 
tion of twenty years:— 

“Proclaim liberty in the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof—Leviticus, 25 chap. 10 verse. By order of the 
Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, for the State 
House of Philadelphia.” 

My old conductor rested one hand upon a supporter, 
while 1 was copying the above inscription, and then fa- 
voured me with a long dissertation upon the blessings of 
liberty, and an abusive tirade against the English, wind- 
ing up his discourse witl informing me that the bell was 
rung when the catholics gained their liberty in the old 
country. He took me up to the wooden tower, and des- 
canted largely on the fine mechanism of the clock; how 
many revolutions such a wheel performed in a minute, 
and the thickness of each bar in the works ;* how, when 
he discovered a fire in the city, he tolled the bell, so as to 
inform the inhabitants in what quarter it was. One toll 
signified north, two south, three east, and four west; 
making a short pause between the tolls, as, one, and after 
a short interval of time, three in rapid succession, signi- 
fied northeast: the streets running towards the cardinal 
points, the situation of the fire could be easily ascertained 
by the firemen. Having then led me on to the outer 
gallery of the tower, and pointed out the various build- 
ings in the panorama beneath, and after expressing his 
sorrow that the room where congress sat during the 
greater part of the immortal struggle for freedom should 
have been mutilated, we parted. 

1 attended the district court, which was sitting in a 
large carpeted room on the second floor, to witness the 
trial of an information, filed by the attorney of the United 
States, against goods landed without being mentioned in 
the ship’s invoice. There were not more than twenty 
people present when I entered, and a counsel, attired in 
a blue coat and black stock, was commencing his address 
to the jury: he possessed great fluency of language, and 
spoke warmly in defence of his client, an Englishman. 








* Mr. MacKenzie, in his Sketches of Canada and the 
United States, has made some curious errors of spelling 
proper names. He says, the State House clock at Phila- 
delphia was made by Isaac Lakins, instead of Isaiah Lu- 
kens! our ingenious townsman. He gives credit to 
Joseph G. Lewis, instead of Joseph S. Lewis, Esq. for the 
plan of the city water-works. With good taste, he remarks, 
“If I were to choose a retirement in the United States of 
America, in which to spend the evening of my days, I 
should strongly incline to prefer Philadelphia.” He 
makes one observation which wants, and will long, con- 
firmation :—* I have seen several black gentlemen riding 
in their carriages,” in Philadelphia. The work is, in some 
respects, valuable; and that part relating to Canada, so 
statistical and minute, that it is not likely to be reprinted 
here.—Ed. 


Independence Square, about two hundred and seventy 
paces each way, is prettily laid out with walks and fine 
trees, and surrounded by a strong iron railing; but Wash- 
ington, the adjoining one, is both larger and a more 
fashionable promenade, being crowded between the hours 
of five and six in the evening with elegantly dressed fe- 
males. The greatest objection to the manner in which all 
the squares are laid out is, that the grass is allowed to 
grow; and, when I was in Philadelphia, labourers were 
making hay in them. In this, as in other instances, the 





Americans prefer profit to appearances, or even comfort. 
A statue or monument is shortly* to grace the centre of 
Washington Square, which was a burial ground, or Pot- 
ter’s-field, as it is termed, during the time the yellow- 
fever raged so violently in the city, at the end of the last 
century. 

The twenty-first annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts was holding in a spacious build- 
ing constructed for the express purpose, containing a fine 
rotunda with dome, and several galleries for paintings 
and statues, or casts from celebrated busts: there are se- 
veral specimens of Canova’s and Chantrey’s sculpture in 
the collection, which is extensive; but I was no judge of 
its value,t nor could the catalogue which I purchased at 
the door, give me much information as to the sculptors’ 
names. Amongst the paintings, were some by Salvator 
Rosa, Vandyke, Rembrandt, West, Shee (President R. A.), 
Leslie (R. A.), and a large one of “The dead Man re- 
stored to Life, by touching the bones of the prophet 
Elisha,” by Washington Alston; but the greater propor- 
tion of the remainder displayed little talent—the portraits 
were young and stiff performances; but I was probably 
more inclined to be fastidious from having so lately 
viewed West’s noble effort. 

The great lion, however, of Philadelphia, is the enor- 
mous line-of-battle ship, the Pennsylvania, which is on 
the stocks in the Navy-yard at the lower extremity of the 
city. I took advantage of the kindness of an officer in 
the American service, to walk over it; and he also fa- 
voured me with its dimensions :—the keel was laid in 
1822, and the vessel finished to its present state in seven 
years; the timber being exposed to a free circulation of 
air for the prevention of dry rot; it conld, however, be 
prepared for sea in six months. The shed which protects 
it from the weather is two hundred and seventy feet in 
length, one hundred and five in height, and eighty-four 
in breadth, with a reservoir at the top of the roof, which 
can be filled with water by means of a force-pump, the 
city water-works throwing it within fifteen feet of the 
summit. ‘The upper deck is two hundred and twenty feet 
in length, and no forecastle; the extreme breadth of beam 
fifty-eight feet; depth from spar-deck to kelson, forty- 
four feet four inches; and draft of water twenty-seven 
feet six inches. Her decks are seven feet high, and from 
the orlop to the gun-deck is seven feet four inches. The 
anchors were wrought at Plymouth, Massachusetts, and 
the sheet anchor weighs 10,171 lbs. When manned, she 
will carry a crew of 1500, including 120 marines, and 
from 140 to 160 guns; but is rated at the former number, 
70 of which are thirty-two-pounders, weighing 61 ewt. 
each ; 38 forty-two pound carronades of 27 ewt., and 32 
forty-two-pounders, weighing 76 ewt. 1 qr. each. The 
spars for it are not yet made, but the main-mast will be 
one hundred and thirty-five feet in height, and forty-four 
inches in diameter; and the extreme height from the kel- 
son to the summit of the flag pole, upwards of three 
hundred feet: the guns were cast at Georgetown, near 
the city of Washington. 

Another shed near it contains a double-banked frigate 
of sixty guns, whose keel was laid in 1819, and could be 
fitted out for sea in forty days: the state cabins are pa- 
neled with mahogany and white maple; the gun carriages 
of white, and the principal timbers of green oak: both 
vessels are considered by the Americans as well-built, 
and the frigate as a perfect model. 

The Navy-yard is small, compared to any of those in 
England, but considerable additions were making: the 
barracks in it will contain one hundred and fifty men, 
and from sixty to — were doing duty there at this 
time; their undress unfform, a shabby-looking French 
gray, gave them any thing but a military appearance ; 
their full-dress of dark blue is much neater, nor could I 
ever understand why it was not usually worn. 

A fine Marine Asylum is building near the road to 
Gray’s Ferry, a short distance from the city, on a most 
capacious plan; the front of it being little less than four 
hundred feet in length, and a broad double verandah upon 
two sides. 





* We fear “shortly” is too strong a word—Ed. 





+ Candour worthy of imitation —£d. 


The scenery in the immediate vicinity of Philadelphia 
is tame and uninteresting, with the exception of one or 
two spots on the banks of the Schuylkill, where the face 
of the country is rather more broken and abrupt ; assum. 
ing in some places rather a romantic appearance. Ad. 
vantage has been taken of these by gentlemen who have 
laid out their grounds with good taste, and much im. 
proved their farms by adopting the English system of 
agriculture, 

The greatest lounge for the inhabitants appears to be 
the Fair Mount Water-works, upon the excellence of 


‘| which they very justly pride themselves ; and at last hav. 


ing expended a million of dollars in experiments, they 
have discovered a plan at once economical and service. 
able. All attempts having failed, at an enormous expense, 
to supply the demand for water in the city, it was deter- 
mined to lay aside the use of steam for the introduction 
of water power; and the present wcrks were commenced 
in 1819, by throwing a dam, 1500 feet in length, at an 
obtuse angle across the Schuylkill, so as to be less ex- 
posed to the force of the current. A mill, 238 feet in 
length, containing several double forcing-pumps, is siti- 


‘Jated immediately below the dam on the left bank of the 


river, with a race-way to lead the water over seven wheels 
about sixteen feet in diameter, which can force nearly 
seven millions of gallons of water per day into the re- 
servoir on the summit of a hill, one hundred feet above 
the level of the river, and fifty above the highest part of 
the city. They contain nearly twenty millions of gallons ; 
and the present consumption of water does not exceed 
two millions, and in the winter months one million per 
day. The expenses of the mill are but four dollars, two 
men being sufficient to attend the works; while that of 
steam was 206 dollars per day, and did not raise half the 
quantity. ‘The corporation are improving the gardens at- 
tached to the works, by the introduction of fountains, 
statues, &c. They are a place of great resort for strangers, 
to whom the simple and ingenious machinery proves very 
interesting, and the gates are daily beset by a large as- 
semblage of carriages. A wooden bridge of a single 
arch, of the enormous span of 340 feet, crosses the Sehuyl- 
kill in the immediate vicinity of the water-works; being 
fifteen feet narrower in the centre than at the abutments; 
with a roof and windows at the sides, which are walled 
in, as a protection against the weather; it presents a sin- 
gular appearance to a person who has been accustomed 
to more substantial but lighter looking structures. There 
is a second wooden bridge nearly a mile below this one, 
with three arches and stone piers; a marble obelisk at 
one extremity of it states that the cost of its construction 
was 300,000 dollars, and recounts the great hardships and 
fatigue the workmen experienced in laying the found- 
ation of the piers: the length of the bridge, with its 
abutments, is 1300 feet ; the space of the centre arch be- 
ing 195, and the width of the road upon it forty-two feet. 
One of the piers was commenced in the middle of winter, 
800,000 feet of timber being employed in the construction 
of the cotfer-dam : the masonry of the pier was begun cn 
Christmas day, 1802, and finished to low-water mark in 
forty-one days and nights, though the foundation was cn 
the rock at the amazing depth of forty-one feet below the 
water ; being, it is supposed, the greatest depth at which 
regular masonry has ever been constructed. Seven mont)is 
were occupied in preparing the dam and repairing da- 
mages; the subaqueous work consuming in fact a great 
proportion of the expenditure. 

I had heard much of the expertness of the Philadelphia 
firemen, and feared I should be disappvinted in my hopes 
of witnessing it. A few days, however, before I quitted 
the city, hearing the alarm-bell, I ran out, and, remem- 
bering the old man’s instructions at the State House, 
took the requisite direction. Though I hurricd as speedi- 
ly as possible to the scene of action, when I arrived up- 
wards of fifteen engines aud hose-carriages were in full 
play upon the fire, which had gained considerable head: 
but sach an immense flood of water was poured upon it, 
that it was shortly extinguished. I afterwards walked 
to the house in which the carriage of the Philadelphia 
Hose Company was kept, when some of the members 
very kindly drew out the carriage, and gave me a copy 
of the rules and by-laws they had established. It was 
decorated and painted in a most costly manner, and, 
with 1000 feet of hose, had” been purchased for 1500 
dollars, bearing the well-executed classical device of the 
car of Tydides and Nestor at the siege of Troy, as repre- 
sented in Westall’s (R. A.) painting, and the motto “ non 
sibi sed omnibus.” The other carriages were all neatly 
painted and decorated in a similar manner. There cre 
about thirty engine and sixteen hose companies ; but all 
the firemen, unlike those in other cities, are volunteers, 





and defray the expenses of their engines from their own 
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rivate funds; the first company of the kind being es- 
tablished by Dr. Franklin. The hose formed upon the 
same spirited principle as the engine companies, were 
established for the purpose of supplying the latter with 
water in greater quantities than the old system of carry- 
ing it in buckets. Each carriage has a large cylindrical 
roller in the centre, round which the hose is lapped, with 
brass screws and joints at intervals of about fifty feet 
through its entire length. One end is screwed into a 
street plug, and the water forced through the hose to the 
engine, which can have a greater supply of water than 
required. The hose companies who arrive first at the 
fire taking the nearest plugs, lend their surplus hose to 
the last comers, who are thus enabled to bring the water 
from almost any distance in the adjoining streets. There 
are about 100 members in each company, generally 
young merchants and tradesmen, amongst whom there 
is a great esprit de corps, and anxiety to reach a fire 
before any other company. Fines are imposed upon 
members who attend upon such occasions unequipped in 
their thick water-proof dress, and glazed hat, with badge 
upon it, or who leave a fire without permission from a 
director; and there are many other similar regulations. 
Each member also pays a certain sum upon his entrance 
into the company, and a small annual subscription. It 
was an interesting sight to witness the regularity with 
which the various companies moved rapidly through the 
streets at night to the place where their services were re- 
quired, by the lights of numerous torches, and with the 
ringing of the large bells suspended from the cars: and, 
after the fire was extinguished, all moved away to their 
respective station-houses, where the roll was called over, 
to ascertain the absentecs. Such an enthusiastic public 
spirit is doubtless kept alive only by the constant call 
for the services of the young men ; and every fire will tend 
to diminish it in some degree, an edict having been late- 
ly passed, by which a heavy fine is imposed upon any 
one erecting a frame-house within the limits of the city. 
The Bank of the United States (or, as the Americans 
term it, Uncle Sam’s strong box) was commenced in 1819, 
after the plan of the Parthenon at Athens, omitting most 
of the merely decorative parts of the building ; and is 
situated in Chesnut strect, the most fashionable street in 
the city. The building is entirely of white marble (161 
by 87 feet,) the porticoes at each end being supported by 
eight Doric columns, each 27 feet in height, and four 
feet six inches in diameter. When viewed by moon- 
light, I think I never saw any thing more soft cr beauti- 
ful. The banking room, in the centre of the building, 
is 81 by 48, and 35 fect in height, with a tesselated floor 
of American and Italian marble; upon each side of it 
are rooms for the directors, engravers, and copper-plate 
printers. The capital of the bank is 35,000,000 dollars, 
or rather more than 7} millions sterling, divided into 
350,000 shares of 100 dollars each; the government be- 
ing proprietors of one fifth. It has twenty-two branch 
banks, distributed in various parts of the Union. Great 
consternation was created amongst the directors, during 


my residence in the country, by the promulgation of 


General Jackson’s veto upon the bank charter, which will 
expire in 1836. The original charter was granted for 
twenty years; and a bill for renewing it from the 3d of 
March, 1836, had passed both houses of congress, but 
did not receive the assent of the president. His veto 
most fully laid before the people his reasons for taking 
so decisive a step. 
—>_— 
CHAPTER IV. 


PHILADELPHIA—GER MANTOWN. 


The Philadelphians, and I think I may include the 
Americans in general, have a great rage for playing at 
soldiers, and fondness for military display: scarcely a 
day elapsed on which I did not see either the Jackson 
Guards, Hibernian Greens, Washington Greys, Philadel- 
phia Blues, or some such named troops, parading with 
bands of music up one street and down another, until 
they had run nearly the gauntlet of the whole city, 
when they were dismissed. There was nothing objec- 
tionable in their appearance as volunteers, for all were 
particularly well clothed, with clean and neat accontre- 
ments; and, as to stature, many were exceedingly fine- 
looking companies; but although they could keep step 
in marching, diminish their front in a narrow part of 
the street, and wheel to the right and left at the corners 
tolerably well, yet the words of command which were 
frequently given savoured but little of a military educa- 
tion, or as if much attention had been paid to the study 
of the evolutions. These volunteer corps are composed 
of respectable young men, who form themselves into’ 


companies, for the purpose of avoiding being called out 
to the militia trainings, which take place annually, and 
which are generally much more ludicrous than is repre- 
sented even in England, and where the citizen soldiers 
learn more that would unfit them for actual service, in 
one training, than six months’ severe good drill would 
break them of. The system is altogether deprecated 
by every reasonable man in the United States; and al) 
exertions are made to cast ridicule upon, and bring it 
into disrepute. 

On my way to the office of a rail road, which was 
opened on the 7th of June, between the city and Ger- 
mantown, six miles distant, I witnessed a most extra- 
ordinary mode of selling the stock in some new bank. 
It was a scene worthy of St. Giles’s or Billingsgate ; and 
such as I should never have expected to see in the quiet 
city of Philadelphia. ‘The manner in which it was dis- 
posed of was as follows: the sellers were in a house, 
with a small aperture in a window-shutter, only suffi- 
ciently large to admit a man’s hand, and through which 
he delivered his money ; but having received his scrip, 
after a lapse of some time, it was impossible for him to 
withdraw through the crowd of purchasers; no one 
would make way, lest he should thereby lose his chance 
of ever gaining the window. The only plan then was, 
that one of his friends threw him the end of a rope, 
which he fastened round his body, and part of the mob, 
who came as mere lookers-on, dragged him out by main 
strength, frequently with the loss of the better half of his 
apparel. Many had, however, come prepared for the 
worst, by leaving their coats, shirts, and hats, at home. 
It was here that the strongest went to the wall, and va- 
rious were the schemes adopted to keep possession. One 
fellow had very knowingly brought a gimlet with him, 
and, boring it into the shutter, held on with one hand, 
while he fought most manfully with the other!* A by- 
stander told me that a large party had leagued together 
for mutual support, and taken possession of the window 
the preceding evening; but that a stronger one attacked 
them in the morning, and drove them from their posi- 
tion, though not without several heads, arms, and legs, 
being broken in the affray. It appeared, therefore, that 
the only chance a peaceable citizen had of obtaining any 
stock was to hire the greatest bully he could find to fight 
his battles for him. ‘This scene continued throughout 
three days; and, besides many severe and dangerous 
wounds which were inflicted in the contest, one man 
was killed.t In consequence, however, of this and simi- 
lar disturbances, meetings of respectable citizens were 
held, to devise means to prevent a recurrence of them on 
like occasions ; and, as an additional proof that they were 
ashamed of those proceedings, one of them expressed a 
hope “that I had not witnessed a sale of bank-stock.” 
Pursuing my way to the rail-road, I overheard a brick- 
layer call out from his kiln to another at some distance, 
“ T say Jem, Bob ‘Il have a blow out to-morrow.” “Why? 
how ?” “ He’s gone to buy stock, and he’ll work his way 
amongst them, I know.” I had been detained so long, 
that I did not arrive at the railway until two minutes 
past nine, and the car had started as the clock struck ; 
so I passed the two hours, until the departure of the next 
train, by walking out into the country. It was the first 
time I had well examined any American farming, which, 
to an Englishman’s eye, appears to great disadvantage. 
To this effect, the substitution of zig-zag, or, as they 
term them, worm fences of dead wood, instead of the 
neat quickset hedges of English husbandry, does not a 
little contribute. 

Locomotive engines had not been introduced, and 
horse cars were substituted until the railway should be 
completed, a single road only being at present finished; 
but many hundreds of workmen, principally Irish, were 
employed in laying an additional one : the castings were 
imported from England, and the chairs were firmly fas- 
tened into blocks of gray granite, the foundation being 
well secured by a trench of thirty inches filled with Mac- 
adamised stones, well rammed down: and where any 
rails appeared to give way, or start out from each other, 


* In another instance a strony man lashed himself to 
the window-shutter.— Ed. 

+ We are not sure as to the killing, but the scene de- 
scribed is not otherwise exaggerated, and to the disgrace 
of our city there were several repetitions. A gentleman 
of property lost the best part of his ear, which was hack- 
ed by a butcher knife; he was one of a party dislodged 
from the windows which had been taken possession of 
before daylight. These scen Ss, it*is hoped, will not occur 
hereafter, as experience has proved the necessity of a 
sale of the stock of newly incorporated banks at auc- 
tion. —Ed. 





those opposite were connected with them by a rod of 
iron, and gravel overlaid. ‘he highest embankment on 
the road was forty perpendicular feet, and the only very 
heavy work was the blasting a ridge of granite, 
through which we passed, four miles froin the city. The 
carriage ran remarkably easy, and, though carrying 
twenty passengers (and calculated to hold forty,) the 
horse took it the six miles in forty minutes, the road 
rising thirty-two feet per mile throughout the distance. 
The usual contrivance of a lever to regulate the speed of 
the carriages was used, having a brush at the lower end 
tor the purpose of sweeping the rail before the wheel. A 
busy scene presented itself’ at the place where the cars 
stopped, on the edge of a wood, half a mile from German- 
town. A large concourse of molasses beer and oyster 
sellers had established themselves under the trees; seve- 
ral frame houses were erecting for the sale of egg-nog 
and mint julaps ; and land, which had been of little value 
a twelvemonth before, was now letting at half a dollar 
per foot. * Germantown is a straggling place, three 
miles in length, and interspersed with gardens and or- 
chards, which give it rather the appearance of a large 
village. It was here that Washington experienced a re- 
pulse in his attack upon an English division, in1777. I 
walked through a large stone house, the property of Mr. 
Chew, which was the principal scene of action, and most 
gallantly defended by five companies of the 40th regi- 
ment, under Colonel Musgrave, against incessant attacks 
of an American column, under General Sullivan. It 
stands on a rising ground, about two hundred yards from 
the main road, and still bears marks of the light artillery, 
which was brought to bear upon it. : 
to a man who appeared to have been left in charge of the 
house, by the proprietor ; but he answered me so coolly, 
and appeared so little inclined to give any information, 
that I turned away, and commenced a conversation with 
his wife, who volunteered to show me through the build- 
ing, and pointed out the grave of the English General 
Agnew, in front of the stables, near which lay also seve- 
ral ornamental statues, which had lost heads or arms 
during the fight. 

We were only thirty minutes returning to Philadel- 
phia, where a great concourse of people had assembled, 
to witness the arrival of the cars, it being the first road 
of the description which had been opened near the city. 

The Americans, particularly in that portion of the coun- 
try which gives birth to the Yankees, have acquired a repu- 
tation for loquacity and inquisitiveness, which does not 
extend to the Philadelphians, who appear rather to inherit 
the Quaker taciturnity ; for, during the first three days 1 
was at the hotel, not a single individual addressed a word 
tome at table. All were too busy to ask questions, or to 
pay the slightest attention to any one’s wants but their 
own; as they ate, so they departed in silence. At last, 
fearing I should lose the use of my tongue, I took cou- 
rage on the fourth day, and made some common-place 
observation toa dark, stout man who sat next to me, and 
who always had an English-looking pointer under his 
chair. Judging of the master by his dog, I immediately 
decided he must be a countryman; but no! he could 
speak English but very imperfectly, and as he doled out 
to me a long story in pitiful accents, about his losing 
1500 dollars the preceding day, I knew him to be Mon- 
sier Chabert the fire-king, having read an advertisement 
in the papers offering 500 dollars reward for the recove- 
ry of the stolen property. I went the same evening to 
the Masonic Hall, a room of noble dimensions, lighted 
by gas, from private works, to witness his performance ; 
the attendance was very thin, and the audience appeared 
to take very little interest in his lecture upon the various 
qualities of poisons, and the impunity with which a large 
quantity might be taken, provided the antidote followed 
immediately ; for all talked incessantly. They were 
more gttentive when he commenced drinking the poi- 
sons, passing red-hot bars of iron over his tongue, swal- 
lowing oil heated to 380 degrees, Fahrenheit, and burn- 
ing a cloak off his back, by entering a temple in which 
300 cartridges exploded. Shouts of laughter accompa- 
nicd the awkward attempts of some few aspirants to per- 
form the same feats. 

The historical compositions upon many of the signs 
displayed over the small inns, in the suburbs near Ken- 
sington, were painted in no ordinary style, and numerous 
groups were introduced in the subjects, in quite an artist- 
like and classical style, such as in “ The Landing of Co- 
lumbus in the New World ;” “ Washington crossing the 
Delaware on the 25th of December 1776 :” the “ Surren- 
der of Lord Cornwallis,” and “ Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians,” which was very near the spot where the elm- 
tree stood under which the treaty was made. The tree, 
which measured twenty-four feet in circumference, was 
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with whites he shook hands, sat down, and, after convers- 
ing with him for some minutes, resumed his own scat. 
I ought to state, however, that this was the only instance 
ot such disrespectful conduct which came under my ob- 
servation: the Americans in general being very atten- 


e to their religious duties, and scrupulously respectful 
bids tur to be carried into elfvet. An eccentric, but pub-| of the devotion of their neighbours. 
lic-spirited man, Stephen Girard, a wealthy banker, The markets are excellent; particularly one long 
Whose sentiments appear to have been in accordance} ranve of buildings in High street, up the centre of which 
with the founder's, having lately died, bequeathed an im-| it extends for about three-quarters of a mile. They are 
mense sum for the express purpose of beautifying the }a perfect patron of neatness, though not to be compared 
city. The history of this man, who dicd one of the}in grandeur or convenience to that at Liverpool, being 


wealthiest private individuals in the world, is very re-| 


irs that he was born at Bordeaux, in|} 


France, about 1746, and at the age of fourteen sailed for} 
the West Indies, as a cabin-boy. ‘Vhence he traded for 
several years to New York, as mate of a vessel; and 
soon after seitled in Piiladelphia, where, at the conclu- | 


sion of the revolutionary war, le kept a small shop; 


dealing in old naval stores, such as sree: thbelabt Mie al 
and jis sinall frame house was situated on the same spot} 
that the mansion in which he died now oceupies. At} 


times he was engaged as a_pedlar, journeying up and| 


down the country to farm-houses, and disposimg of gro 
ceries, and ready-made clothing, returning to the city } 
when his stock was exhausted ; and by a amassed | 
such a sum of money, that he ranked as one of the first| 
merchants in the city. At the expiration ~ the charter| 


of the bank of the United States in IS10, he established | 
a private bank, the capital of which in a few years was} 
augmented to five millions of doll: rs. From this cir-| 
cuimstance, and trom ta} sing a loar iof tive millions during py 
the late war, reeciving LOO seven per cent, stock for 70, | 
with a fortunate speculation inthe stock of the present 
bank of the United States, his wealt! | 


vast an extent, that at his death it was « stimated at four- 


mereased to so 





teen millions of dollarsy* the whole of which, with the} 
exception of a few legacies to his brother, and nieces,| 
amounting to 140,000 dollars, and small annuities to his 
servants, he bequeathed to ditferent charitable institn- 
tions, and for the improvement of Philadelphia, and New 





| 

| 

Orleans; also tor the establishment of a college in the| 
| 


former city, for the residence and accommodation of at 








least three hundred scholars Philade phi being the} 
residuary legatee. If the io millions of "oll urs, appro-} 
pri uted tor the erection and support of the ony we, Were 
insullicient for building it, and maintaining as many or-| 
phans as might seals for admission, he le i a farther | 
legacy for that purpose. [le also bequeathed — a mil-! 
lion of dollars, the income of which was ol be applied 
exclusively for laying out a street, to be called Delaware] 
Avenue, along the heads of the docks in ger oft tue | 
city, oO pulling down all buildings between it and| 
the wa within the limits of the city; to remove a 
wooden buildings, and to prohibit any bemg built here- 
after within the said limits: his intention being to make 
that part of the city correspond better with the appear- 
ance of the interior; and, in case the commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania failed to pass the laws, with regard to the 


improvements he required, before the expiration of a 
year trom tlie time of his death, the whole bequest, ex-| 
cepting that for the college, should revert to the United 
States fOr the purposes of internal navigution, “ and no 
other.” When t arrived in the city, all the necessary 
laws had been passed; and a fine of 500 dollars was to 


be impose d upon any one who built a frame or wooden 
house within the limits. Preparations had also coin- 
menced for building the college, widening the streets 
near the river, and in every way complying with the 
testator’s will. 

The following Sunday IT was more fortunate im the 


weather, and attended divine service at Cirist Church, 
one of the neatest religious edifiees in the city. sul 


every thing appeared new and strange to me—there was 
no clerk, and the congregation read the re: ponses 
aloud. The service, too, like the interior of the State 
House, had been modernised, and had been deprived of 
much of its solemnity, in my opinion, by being rendered 
into familiar modern English. Emblematic of the coun- 
try, every thing old was disearded.t A gentleman, who 
sat near me, very deli} rately rose, from his seat, and 


walked across the aisle to the occupant of another pew, 





* Its actual present value is supposed to be much less 
than the above estimate.—Ed. 

+ The foundation stone has been Jaid within a few 
weceks.— Ed, 

t Including a wooden basso-relievo representing George 
the IL. and crown, which were torn off during the revo- 








lution, and are now in the Philadelphia Library.—Ed. 


merely roots supported on brick pillars, with a single 
row of stalls on each side of the passage ; yet the most 
delicate lady might walk at any time of day from one to 
the other end without inconvenience or annoyance. It 
is considered the best beef market in the Union, and is 
well supplied with truit and vegetables of every descrip- 
tion, excepting Irish potatoes, a good bushel of which, 
coming direct from Europe, is considered no mean pre- 
sent. I think that I scarcely ever tasted a good potato 
any where south of New York. The costume of the 
butchers (white coats and aprons) is much cleanlier 


| looking, and more becoming, than the dirty blue of the 


English knights of the cleaver and hatchet. 

‘The regularity of the streets much pleased me upon 
first landing; but, after I had gained some little experi- 
ence by a week’s hard walking, I began to look upon 
them as rather monotonous, and to wish that there was 
more than a solitary crooked one. ‘The city occupies 
the space of ground between Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers, which are about two miles apart; all the streets 
running from the former to the latter, due east and west, 
are, with the exception of High street, named after vari- 
ous trees. 

Thongh the exterior appearance of the houses execeds 
those in English towns, from the bricks being painted 
red, and not dimmed by the black smoke of coal fires, 
while the windows are set off by the smart green Vene- 
tian shutters, yet the strects are but badly paved and 
lighted, and worse ke “pt as to cleanliness. I have seen 
innumerable pigs running about, and rooting, ad livitnm, 
in the most fashionable parts of the town ; and have been 
obliged to turn off the causeway into the road, with dan- 
ger of being run over by a carriage or an equestrian, be- 
cause It was biocked up with piles of merchandise and 
empty chests—as if the storekeeper to whom they be- 
longe d was proud of making a display that he was a 


| dealer ona great scale. Day after day would those iden- 


tical nuisances be in existence, and tolerated by the citi- 
zens as a matter of course; because, in fuet, to them it 
was nothing uncommon—quite an every-day sight. 

The appearance of the two most fashionable squares is 
much marred by the position of a prison, which occupies 
early one side of each. But the most unsightly build- 
ing, and that whieh is least in accordance with the habits 
and sentiments of most Americans, as to its Interior cco- 


|nomy, is that bastile, the penitentiary; the principles of 


which institution have been so ably described by former 
travellers. For my own part, I could not view its lofty 
eastellated walls and towers, loop holed windows, port- 
eullis, and ponderous iron- studded gates, without a shud- 
der at the fate of its wretched inmates. Whoever views 
blishment will confess that the Americans have 
carried punishment for crime beyond even death itself. 









It is said that Philadelphia possesses more real and 
ready capital, and that the merchants’ speculations are 
more confined to the latter, than is the case in any other 
city in the States. ‘The manufactures are extensive, espe- 
cially the warping-mills, of which there are upwards of 
one hundred in the immediate vicin ity; and, since wood 
fuel has become more scarce, a great trade has been car- 
ried on, up the Schuylkill and Lehigh rivers, with the coal 
mines, one hundred miles distant. 

Like all American towns, Philadelphia teems with 
“knowledge for the people;” there being eight daily,* 
one twice a week, and thirteen weekly newspapers ; 
seven monthly, and four quarterly publications. Of the 
latter, the American Review is well edited. 

Altogether, I have scen but few cities with which it 
will not bear a comparison; and, in my own poor opinion, 
it is superior to all on the continent of North America. I 
could not spare time for more than a ten days’ residence 
there; and, though during that time I did my best to sa- 
tisfy my curiosity, I regretted to leave it without having 
seen all I wished. 





* At present nine are issued.—E£d. 


CHAPTER V., 
LEAVE PHILADELPHIA—BALTIMORE— WASHINGTON. 


At six A. M.,, on the 13th of June, I embarked in one 
of the “ Citizens’ Union Line” steamers, and proceeded 
down the Delaware at the spanking rate of fifieen knots 
an hour. A tew minutes after | had been on board, see. 
ing a negro ringing a hand-bell up and down the decks, 
and having my eyes and ears open for every thing new, 
I walked towards him with the expectation of acquiring 
some valuable information; when, with the stentorian 
voice of a town-crier, he sung out, “ Gentlemen who wish 
to take breakfast, please w alk to the eaptain’s office, and 
take tickets—also, pay their fare”’* ‘Fhere were from 
150 to 170 passengers on board; so FE in vain strove to 
penetrate the dense mass collected round the small sen- 
try box office, and therefore commenced imspecting the 
various groups of people, barbers’ shops, washing-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, and bar-rooms, with which the upper- 
deck was covered. I had, however, scareely studied the 
various groups, or come to any fixed determmation who 
and what the principal orators were, judging only from a 
physiognomical view of them, when I again heard the 
black erier and his bell, with a shriller and more decisive 
tone, screaming out, “Gentlemen a’int paid their fare will 
please walk to the captain’s office!” where I found nearly 
as great a throng as before; but, being more persevering 
in my efforts to pierce a crowd which reminded me otf 
the stock-selling scene, I at last obtained three serips (or 
tickets,)—one fcr breakfast, to be returned when cailed for 
at table ; the second to be given on going ashore; and a 
third, I think, for the railway wagons, or the steam-boat 
in the Chesapeake. 

The American river steamers are noble vessels, and, 
the engines working upon deck, such ample accommoda- 
tion is afforded, that between two and three hundred pas- 
sengers can sit down to breakfast in the cabin, whicli 
extends from stem to stern, excepting a small portion 
panelled off in the after part, which is held sacred to the 
ladies alone, “ No admittance for gentlemen” being paint- 
ed in legible characters over the door. The accustomed 
shrine of Bacchus, to which the gentlemen pay their re- 
peated and enthusiastic devotions, is exposed to the gaze 
of all admirers at the fore part of their cabin. No man 
of course would be so unconscionable as to expect any 
thing approaching to comfort at the table of a steam-boat; 
so I should advise him to get rid of his meals as speedily 
as possible, just as he would of any unpleasant duty which 
must be performed; and then let hin breathe the fresh 
air egain upon deck, where, if the beauties of nature have 
no charm for him, he can pull out his watch and count 
what number of revolutions the paddles perform in a mi- 
nute, or work the caleutation of how many knots the 
vessel cuts through the water per hour. For my own 
part, I always preferred being on deck on a cold day, 
though a shower of rain might accompany it, to stewing 
below with 150 passengers; and used often to imagine 


what a hurry and scuffle there would be in the cabin, if 


the vessel “collapsed its flue” {as the Americans would 
say,) or, in plain old English, burst its boiler. 

‘Touching at the various towns on the river’s bank, to 
land passengers, delayed us for a few minutes; but we 
arrived at Newcastle, thirty-five miles from Philadelphia, 
in two hours anda half. Stepping at that place from the 
vessel on to the railway, we entered the several horse- 
cars, according to the numbered tickets we had received 
on board the steamer, without any trouble about the bag- 
gage, which had been placed in small cars previously to 
our leaving the vessel, and now followed us on common 
railway wagons. 

The country through which we passed was very flat 
and uninteresting, with scarcely any signs of population, 
and the soil poor and wet. In two hours we arrived at 
Frenchtown, containing two or three straggling houscs 
on the banks of the Elk; where again entering a steam- 
boat, we procecded down the river, which is so beset with 
shoals, that stakes and the tops of pine-trees were stuck 
upon them for the guidance of vesscls. ‘The country was 
still flat and devoid of beauty, until we entered the Chese- 
peake, and the noble bay into which the Susquelianna 
pours its tributary waters. 

When we quitted the Chesapeake, and entered the Pa- 
tapsco at North Point (where the British army landed, 
under General Ross, in 1814,) it was so broad, that objects 
on either bank could be but indistinctly seen. After run- 
ning a few miles up the latter river, we got the first sight 
of Baltimore, situated in a series of heights at the head 





* These harangues are extremely grating to the ear, 
and not unfrequently strike one as impertinent. They 





should be modified in some way.--Ed. 
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